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THE THIRD-PARTY CALL 


is what we are going to have this fall, declares Senator 

Dixon, campaign manager of the new National Pro- 
gressive Party, whose convention has been called to meet in 
Chicago on August 5; and editors and politicians are trying 
to puzzle out what the finish will be. At present, predictions 
range freely through all the possibilities. One possible develop- 
ment frequently discust is that Colonel Roosevelt may poll 
enough votes to prevent any candidate having a majority in 
the Electoral College, thereby throwing the election into the 
House of Representatives—a situation which actually occurred 
eighty-eight years ago and resulted in the election of John 
Quincey Adams. But a more immediate possibility is that a 
considerable number of Republican electors who since the 
Chicago Coliseum convention have been counted for Taft will 
actually cast their votes in the Electoral College for Colonel 
Roosevelt. Thus the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Sun (Ind.), a paper under no temptation to apply rosy 
hues to the third-party prospect, reports: 


Ni: A “DRESS PARADE,” but a “‘fight to the finish,”’ 


‘‘This question of electors is really assuming alarming pro- 
portions for the Taft people and is by all odds the biggest 
problem that National Chairman Hilles and his advisers have 
to tackle. Many in Washington expect to see court proceedings 
between the Roosevelt and Taft people before the row is over, 
and doubt is exprest whether even a judicial decision on the 
question would clear the situation except perhaps in the State 
where the decree was handed down. 

** All told, there are close to 100 electors already nominated 
who are Roosevelt men, but whose names will be on the regular 
Republican ticket. Many of these electors have said flatly 
that they would vote for Roosevelt, and most of the others 
are leaning toward that course of action. These Roosevelt 
Republican electors were selected of course by the regular 
Republican organizations in the States controlled by the Roose- 
velt forces. Now that President Taft has been nominated, 
the leaders in control of some of these State organizations refuse 
to acknowledge Mr. Taft as the regular Republican nominee 
and assert that they are not bound to support Mr. Taft. 

“This situation means that President Taft either has got to 
run his chances by accepting the Roosevelt electors nominated 
by the regular Republican State organizations or else he will 
have to put an independent set of electors in the field. The 
nomination of an independent set can be brought about by 
petition, but if the President has to resort to this course he will 
find that in several States his right will be questioned to run the 
independent set of electors under ‘the heading of the Republican 
party. 

“The Roosevelt State leaders in control of the State organiza- 


tions will contend that they alone are entitled to the use of the 
name. The President therefore may find himself obliged to 
resort to court proceedings to get the names of his electors 
under the Republican emblem. 

“The Roosevelt people, on the other hand, in several States 
where the regular Republican organizations have chosen electors 
favorable to the Colonel, are planning to have the same sets of 
electors named on the third party, or Bull Moose, ticket. The 
President’s friends acknowledge that the mix-up will be frightful 
if Mr. Taft is obliged to nominate separate lists of electors 
in addition to those on the regular Republican ticket and those 
to be named on the Bull Moose ticket.’ 


“With the Iowa Republican convention rejecting a Taft 
indorsement by a two-thirds vote and cheering Roosevelt for 
twenty minutes, and with one hundred of the Republican 
nominees for electors throughout the country declaring for 
Roosevelt without regard to electoral instructions, the Colonel 
seems to have found the nucleus of a pretty solid Presidential 
campaign to begin with,’’ remarks the New York American 
(Dem.). This plan of procedure in regard to the Roosevelt 
electors on the Republican ticket is justified by the Progressives 
on the ground that the Republican nomination was stolen from 
Colonel Roosevelt in Chicago, and that President Taft is there- 
fore ‘‘not the nominee of the Republican rank and file.”” Colonel 
Roosevelt himself, according to an Oyster Bay correspondent, 
declares emphatically that ‘‘no honest man who was put on 
as a Republican elector at the primaries last spring can fail to 
record his vote against Mr. Taft.’’ But the New York Tribune 
(Rep.) protests that a third party resorting to such tactics 
ean not afford to harp on high moral issues. We read: 


“If there is to be a third party after this plan it will wear 
a mask in the States where it is strongest. It will be a thing 
of false pretenses in a large part of the Union. It will not have 
the honesty to come out and call itself the Progressive party 
wherever the Roosevelt faction possesses the Republican party 
machinery. There is dignity in a bolt for the sake of principles. 
But there is no dignity in calling a movement a bolt for the 
sake of principles when it is merely a factional fight for the 
control of party machinery. The third party won’t be a party 
at all if the Colonel allows the interests of his professional 
political supporters to be consulted in its formation. It won’t 
even have the same name all over the country. It will be part 
inside the Republican party, and treacherously there, and . 
part outside of it. It will be part under cover and part in the 
open.” 


While the regular Republican papers like the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat jeer at what they call ‘‘Colonel Roosevelt’s 
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forlorn hope” and characterize the third-party activities 
as ‘shooting in the air,’’ and while the Democratic press insist 
that the nomination of Woodrow Wilson makes another pro- 
gressive candidate on a third-party ticket worse than super- 
fluous, the Roosevelt papers maintain unfalteringly that the 
only hope for real reform lies in a third party. ‘‘ Wilson’s success 
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HOW ABOUT ROOM FOR THE LADY? 
—Darling in the New York Globe. 


means the perpetuation of the Democratic bosses,’ declares 
Mr. Munsey’s Washington Times, ‘‘because the same election 
that would carry him into the Presidential chair would also 
carry the representatives of these notorious State bosses into 
Congress, and it would also perpetuate the State machines of 
these bosses in their respective commonwealths.”’ 

The convention call of the new party, signed by representa- 
tives of forty States, is addrest ‘‘to the people of the United 
States, without regard to past political differences, who, through 
repeated betrayals, realize that to-day the power of the crooked 
political bosses and of the privileged classes behind them is 
so strong in the two old party organizations that no helpful 
movement in the real interests of our country can come out of 
either.” . 

The Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Indianapolis News (Ind.), 
Providencé Journal (Ind.), Springfield Republican (Ind.), and 
New York Evening Post (Ind.) are among the many papers which 
lightly dismiss the new party as a one-man, personally conducted 
affair. To the New York World (Dem.) it represents ‘‘not 
progressive Democracy, but Democracy in retreat, seeking 
refuge in the arms of the strong man.” 

Turning to the specific issues on which the new party will take 
its stand, we find a certain lack of definiteness and detail in the 
statements so far issued—a condition explained by the Wash- 
ington Times on the ground that the movement ‘“‘deals with 
moral, not political, aspects,’’ and ‘“‘is too big to be hampered 
by considerations of mere expediency.’ ‘The eall,’’ remarks 
the Chicago Post, approvingly, “‘distinctly refuses to delimit 
the issues upon which the proposed party shall be formed.”’ 
The broad issue, says another Roosevelt paper, is ‘‘ whether 
government is to be a private industry or a public enterprise.”’ 
While admitting that ‘‘a ‘call’ is not a platform,’’ the Chicago 
Record-Herald (Ind.) warns the new party that ‘‘it must start 
with definite ideas and concrete proposals.’’ Colonel Roosevelt 
himself, according to Oyster Bay correspondents, has indicated 
that the high cost of living, tariff revision, and trust regulation 
will figure prominently in the platform when it is constructed. 
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An Oyster Bay correspondent of the New York Tribune, writing 
on July 4, quotes him in part as follows: 


‘Neither platform of the two old parties shows the slightes: 
comprehension or understanding of the social and industria! 
movements that are shaking the very foundations of this 
Government. The Democrats as well as the Republicans have 
taken up with the same old time-worn policies and the same 
battle-cries. They have no understanding of the kind of movye- 
ments that all serious, thinking people are dwelling upon in 
these times of social and industrial unrest. 

‘“What the new Progressive party is aiming to get is better 
conditions of life for the ordinary wage-earner and the mass of 
toilers. Neither the Republican nor the Democratic party 
by their platforms show any disposition to get at one of the 
greatest problems of the time—the high cost of living—or to 
make any effort intelligently to understand the conditions or to 
ascertain what the facts are that are responsible for such an 
unexampled economic condition.” 


Some of the anti-Roosevelt papers declare that the new party 
has no issue to present except the issue of Rooseveltism, and 
that to cover the lack it is trying to establish proprietary rights 
over the Ten Commandments and similar moral propositions 
which, as the Pittsburg Gazette-Times (Rep.) remarks, ‘‘ would 
be subscribed to by every citizen out of jail.’’ ‘‘The country 
is quite weary of the ‘Stop Thief’ business as an issue in itself,” 
exclaims the New York Evening Post, to. which the Washington 
Times promptly replies: 


‘‘But advices from the country are quite to the contrary 
and justify the belief that with The Post the thought is fathered 
by the wish. The entire campaign of 1912 is going to be predi- 
cated upon the ‘Stop Thief’ issue which was created at Chicago, 
for the simple and sufficient reason that the people intend to 
force that as anissue. It was their right to rule which was stolen, 
and the theft of the right of a people to rule strikes at the very 
foundation of popular government. There can be no greater 
SORIA, Sig ies 


““The country, which means the people, are not weary of the 
issue. On the contrary, they are just beginning to take it up 
in deadly earnest. After they have recovered their stolen rights 
and driven the thieves out of public life they will then settle 
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A MODERN PAUL REVERE. 
—Bowers in the Jersey City Journal. 


down to a consideration of how they wish to exercise these 
rights—in favor of high tariff or free trade, in favor of trust- 
busting or trust regulation, in favor of the Aldrich banking 
system or against it. 

“In this campaign the one, big, all-important issue is to 
stop the thief. It is an issue in itself and the people are not 
going to lose sight of it.” 
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A SACRIFICE HIT. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 






WORK AND WAGES AT LAWRENCE 
A PICTURE of “‘life that is a cruel struggle for bare 


subsistence,”’ is presented in Commissioner Neill’s 

report upon the Lawrence strike, which was submitted 
to the Senate a few days ago, observes the New York Tribune. 
And the Socialist New York Call describes the account given of 
conditions in the New England mill city as ‘‘a sordid tale, told 
in dollars and cents, human lives, brutality, official ineompetency, 
merciless exploitation, and hunger.’’ The full-time earnings of 
more than 7,000 woolen-mill employees were found by the 
Commissioner of Labor to be less than $7 a week. In order to 
obtain the bare necessities of life, the normal family of five had to 
supply two wage-earners. Massachusetts law forbids the 
employment of children under fourteen, hence many mothers of 
younger children must arrange for the care of their little ones in 
the country or with neighboring families while they work. It is 
no wonder, declares The Tribune, ‘‘that a slight cut in the wages 
of people living like these, just out of the reach of starvation, 
caused a bitter and angry contest.’”’ Such industrial conditions 
“are the danger spots of society to-day,’”’ and ‘“‘when anything 
happens to make the struggle for existence harder among such 
workers, revolutionary agitators like the Industrial Workers of 
the World receive a ready hearing.” 

The report on the Lawrence strike made by the Bureau of 
Labor was ordered by a resolution offered by Senator Poindexter. 
It is spoken of in the press as thoroughgoing, and so voluminous 
that the Senate ordered only copies enough to be printed for the 
Senate document-room. Brief summaries and excerpts, how- 
ever, appear in the daily papers. Three-fourths of the 85,892 
inhabitants of Lawrence, we learn, are directly dependent upon 
the mills there. The conditions under which these 60,000 earn 
a livelihood are thus set forth in paragraphs of the report which 
we find quoted in the New York World: 


‘The actual economic condition of the families of the workers 
of the textile-mills of Lawrence can not be easily pictured by a 
mere statement of individual earnings. But it is obvious from 
the figures that the full earnings of a large number of adult 
employees are entirely inadequate to maintain a family. Thus, 
the full-time earnings of 7,275 employees (about one-third of the 
21,922 operatives covered in this investigation) are less than 
37 a week. Of these 7,275 who earn less than $7 a week, 5,294 
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WELCOMING THE LITTLE STRANGER. 
—Carter in the Boston Journal. 


were over eighteen years of age, and 36 per cent. of these were 
males. 

““The average wage for the entire 21,922, or one-third of the 
total number of people in Lawrence fourteen years of age or over, 
was 16 cents an hour. Approximately one-fourth—23.3 per 
cent.—earned less than 12 cents an hour, and about one-fifth— 
20.4 per cent.—earned 20 cents an hour or over. ...... 

‘‘The normal family of five, unless the father is employed in 
one of the comparatively few better-paying occupations, is com- 
pelled by necessity to supply two wage-earners in order to obtain 
the necessities of life. If the father has not at least one child old 
enough to work, it becomes necessary for the wife to enter the 
mill to supplement the earnings of the husband in order to main- 
tain the family. 

‘“Where, as is often the case, the father and mother and three 
or more children are at work and contribute their earnings to a 
common fund, the family can live in comfort and lay aside weekly 
savings. But the condition of the head of the family in one of 
the poorer-paid occupations, with children so young as to neces- 
sitate the mother remaining at home to care for them, is one of 
extreme hardship. 

“Necessity forces a large number of wives with small children 
to enter the mills. In some of these instances the children are 
taken to the country on Sunday afternoons and left there until 
the following Saturday afternoon, when they are brought home to 
stay during the holiday. The usual practise, however, is to take 
the children to some neighboring family before work starts in the 
morning and leave them for the day. For this care from $1 to $2 
a week is paid. 

‘‘Among 188 households where inquiries were made the hus- 
band was the sole wage-earner in twenty instances. The lowest 
earnings for these twenty families was $5.10 per full week, and 
the family consisted of a husband, a wife, and three children. 
The largest family among these twenty consisted of a husband, 
wife, and five children, the husband earning $11.09 per full 
week.”’ 


The Senate’s ‘‘sudden fit of penny-pinching economy”’ is 
attributed by the New York Call to a desire to ‘“‘hide that 
record of shame in the document-room.’’ But The Call has 
learned enough from the report to strengthen its belief that 
Lawrence is— 


‘**An industrial blot on the map, a pestiferous industrial city,. 
a place where human beings are crusht and starved to produce 
vast wealth for the mill-owners, a city of hunger and destitution, 
of child labor, of woman labor, a city where mothers must desert 
their newly born babies to go into the mills in order to help the 
‘head of the family,’ the father, earn enough to support the 
family.” 
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THE WRECK OF REGINA. 


On June 30, Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan, in Northwestern Canada, was swept by a tornado which destroyed a large part of the city. 








BETTER DAYS FOR CUBA AND MEXICO 


ck { SATISFACTION felt by our press at the collapse 


of the revolutionary movements against Presidents 

Gomez and Madero is explained by the Philadelphia 
Telegraph's reminder that ‘‘war in either Cuba or Mexico is 
accompanied by grave danger that this country may be involved, 
and a feeling of public relief is in order when such danger passes.”’ 
The death of General Estenoz is generally taken as marking 
the end of the trouble in Cuba, tho a New York Herald corre- 
spondent insists that under Ivonet the disaffected negroes 
are still making headway, and are as formidable as before. 
According to the San Francisco Chronicle, it is the wish of the 
American people to see the Cubans “‘still further exhibit fidelity 
to themselves so that they may maintain their sovereignty as 
an independent nation in the West Indies.’”’ And The Chronicle 
adds a suggestion: 


“If the Government of President Gomez is well advised, it 
will now repeal the objectionable Morua law [prohibiting party 
organizations on racial lines], or at least adopt less harsh methods 
of enforcing it. Cuba has troubles enough to solve without their 
being added to by racial animosities.”’ 


The New York Journal of Commerce likewise has a word of 
counsel to Cuba: 


*‘It has much to learn by experience, and needs to give less 
attention to political intrigue and show greater capacity for 
effective, economical, and honest administration of affairs. 
The American and other foreign interests in the island are a 
peril to its independence, in the sense that they are liable to 
promote intervention for their own protection, but the Govern- 
ment has only to demonstrate its ability to afford all needed 
protection in order to remove that peril. The Gomez Admin- 
istration has not been a strong one, but it has maintained itself 
more successfully than that which preceded it, and there is a 
prospect that its successor will be peaceably installed as the 
result of an election that will not have to be supervised from the 
outside.” 


Yet, according to the New York Press, our Government is 
still concerned about the immediate future of Cuba, and 
the New York Evening Mail would have its readers re- 
remember that tho Gomez is ‘‘seated a little more firmly in 
the saddle than he was before,” the revolution is merely 
**adjourned.”’ 


‘‘The disorderly elements of Cuba have tasted blood again, 
and for a little while enjoyed the bliss of free life in the woods 
with a rifle, a bag of jerked coon meat, a bundle of pronuncia- 
mentos, and the chance to levy blackmail on the outlying 
plantations. The rebels have not said farewell to the ‘montajfia.’ 
It is only a case of au revoir. Next time they take to the woods 
white men will be with them. 

“There is no substance to the Cuban republican Government— 
no solid foundation of that sort of patriotism which willingly 
leaves the other fellow in power rather than disturb the public 
peace.” 


Orozeo’s rising in Mexico is now done for, in the opinion of 


the New York Times, which briefly sums up the Mexican 
situation in these words: 


‘**Orozco’s rebellion was defeated at Rellano. Its defeat has 
been turned into destruction at Bachimba. With Chihuahua 
evacuated, nothing is left for the leader of the rebels, unless he 
eares to undertake a few hopeless weeks of guerrilla warfare, 
except surrender. Madero has by slow degrees built up an 
effective army, and almost wholly of new material so far as the 
private soldiers are concerned. General Huerta has proved 
himself an able and adroit commander. Orozco out of the way, 
Madero will do well to suppress Zapata as quickly as possible 
and restore order in Morelos and Puebla. - Uprisings of various 
sorts will be common throughout the Republic for some time 
to come, until the people learn that the constitutional Govern- 
ment is to be both firm and fair. We are confident that President 
Madero intends to be both.” 


Others in this country have been brought by recent events 
to the same faith in the Madero Administration, and, in the 
capital of Mexico, The Mexican Herald believes that ‘‘the tide 
of criticism and abuse” is stemmed, and that ‘‘the erstwhile 
critics see clearly that the best interests of the country demand 
the speedy triumph of the Federals, that Madero is a pretty 
shrewd fellow after all, and that the constitutional Government 
must be sustained.”’ General Orozeco’s own statement, tho 
defiant, has in it an admission of defeat. He says: 


“Tt was useless for us to attempt to stand against Huerta’s 
eannon. From now on we will fight, but after the manner of 
guerrillas. When we get a chance we will strike the Federals 
and then retreat. We will engage in no more pitched battles. 
We will leave behind us a region devastated and desolate. 
We will obtain fresh recruits in the country through which we 
ride. But foreign interests will be protected. We are not 
making war on Americans or American investments. Madero 
and his Government are the objects of our attack.” 


The war will be carried from Chihuahua into the neighboring 
state of Sonora and the insurgents may try to seize a seaport 
on the Gulf of California. Sinee General Orozco is ‘‘greatly 
in need of ammunition and supplies,’’ the New York Sun thinks 
he ‘‘will hardly make a serious demonstration in Sonora for 
some time to come.”’ The Chicago Tribune, however, while 
admitting the strengthening of Madero’s position by this turn 
of events, regrets that ‘‘it is unlikely to bring that sort of peace 
which Mexico needs’’— 


“That is to say, Orozco is likely to carry on guerrilla warfare 
for some time, and this condition will excuse, if it does not 
necessitate, the maintenance of a militaristic government by 
Madero 

‘‘This is the pity of Orozeo’s revolt, that it cheated Mexico 
and Madero of the great opportunity both needed to pass from 
the Porfirian autocracy to a stage of firm but progressive repub- 


licanism. If Madero ean bring about this transition he will 
prove a greater man than Diaz, for the task is more difficult 
than the establishment of military autocracy.”’ 


Newspapers like the New York Herald and Evening Post and 
Springfield Republican take this occasion to congratulate Presi- 
dent Taft upon his skilful handling of these difficult problems 
so successfully as to avoid intervention in either Mexico or Cuba. 
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IN THE PATH OF THE TORNADO. 


Many churches, business buildings. and homes were destroyed. Some fifty 
loss in Regina and the surrounding country is reckoned at $10,000,000. 


ersons were killed, many injured, and the total property 








“HUMAN ELEMENT” IN TWO RAILROAD 
WRECKS 


WO HARROWING railway accidents, with thirty-nine 

persons killed in the first, and twenty-six in another 

that followed less than thirty-six hours later, are drawing 
much comment on the frailty of the human machine and the 
imperfection of railway mechanism. The press agree that the 
“human element’’ must this time shoulder a large proportion 
of blame, but there is a general reluctance to allow the railways 
to eseape by turning all questions aside to be answered by the 
men who drove the locomotives. The New York American 
reports in a dispatch 


men, it is impossible to get away from the fact that we have 
always to depend on the brain of one man. It is the engineer 
in the cab.” 


The Tribune demands to know why: 


“Ts there no such thing as an automatic device to throw on 
the brakes of a train that runs by a danger-signal, and is no 
such device possible? There is one in the New York subway, 
and while conditions of operation there are different, the mechan- 
ism not being exposed to the weather, it would seem not to be 
beyond the capacity of human ingenuity to provide an auto- 
matic means to prevent a train on an ordinary railroad running 
by a danger-signal. 

“This particular train ran by a signal set at caution, another 

set at danger, and the 





from Corning, N. Y., the 


flagman of the train 





scene of the first wreck: 


‘“A man, a locomotive 
engineer, got drunk on 
the Fourth of July. 

‘‘The hideous conse- 
quence was that forty 
persons were killed and 
sixty injured that day 
in the disastrous wreck 
on the Lackawanna 
Railroad. 

‘‘Charles Klapproth, 
a wholesale liquor dealer 
of Elmira, so testified in 
effect this afternoon, 
and Klapproth was a 
most reluctant witness. 
He is a lifelong friend of 
William Schroeder, the 
engineer who took out 
of Elmira for a run to 
Buffalo the express train 
which erashed into the 
ill-fated passenger-train, 
No. 9, near this city on 
July 4.” 
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THE ENGINEER WAS DRUNK 


It appears that the 
block-signals were work- 
ing, a flagman had been 
sent back, and a warning 





And thirty-nine lives paid the penalty. 


stalled in front, who 
was sent back to flag 
any train approaching 
from the rear. The ac- 
cident is unexplainable , 
upon any theory except . 
that the engineer who | 
passed the signals was 
asleep or temporarily 
out of possession of his 
wits. Its lesson is that 
for the safety of pas- 
sengers railroads must 
not be content to des 
pend upon the brain of 
one man in a_ eab. 
There must be some 
sort of cheek upon the 
workings of his brain.” 





The Washington Her- 
ald points out 


“that railroad travel 
never will be absolutely 
safein thiscountry until 
the plan adopted years 
agoin Germany is put in 
operation. It isa simple 
enough device. At the 
distance of each (Eng- 
lish) mile alongside the 








fusee was burning. The 

engineer who jumped from the cab and saved himself explained 
that in the fog he could not see them. The engineer had ‘‘ made 
the run” for twenty-three years on a railroad that in twelve 
years had not killed a passenger, and had safely transported 
25,000,000. The American severely blamed the railroad man- 
agement in its first comment on the disaster, but on later reports 
wrote an editorial on ‘‘A Careful Railroad and a Culpable 
Engineer.’”’ The traffic-manager of the Lackawanna road is 
quoted in the New York Tribune: 


‘“‘No matter how perfect is the mechanical department of a 
railroad, and how strict are the rules and regulations given the 


track a cottage is built 
which houses the track- 
man and his family. He is compelled to live there. From this 
abode he patrols the track to the house of his next neighbor, to 
whom he reports his presence and that all is well. No train is 
allowed to pass such a ‘track station’ unless, besides the block 
signal showing ‘all right,’ this man is seen by the engine-driver 
at his post. At night, of course, a swinging lantern suffices. 
Otherwise the train is stopt as quickly as the emergency brakes 
can be put on. To those who may talk about such a system 
being cumbersome or too complicated, we desire to point out 
that the speed on continental trains is greater than in this 
country. That ought to suffice.” 


Many other papers draw the same lesson, and the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger declares that— 
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“The railroads have themselves wholly to blame, and they 
need not be surprized if the Corning accident shall lead to a 
requirement of equipment which will make it impossible for an 
engineer to disregard signals.”’ 


Various other proposals are heard, from ‘‘ wireless control”’ 
to the Brooklyn Eagle’s suggestion of ‘‘two qualified engineers 


instead of one in each engine-cab.’’ Says The Eagle: 


“Two qualified engineers instead of one in each engine-cab 
would have rendered either accident, humanly speaking, im- 
possible. One man is subject to nerve collapse, to temporary 
aphasia, to blurred eyesight, to those weaknesses that all men 
have at times, and that ordinarily result at woyst in a,loss of 
his job by the common workingman, or a loss in money for the 
merchant, or a lessening of reputation for the professional man. 
None of these have hundreds of lives dependent on their con- 
tinuous normality of eye and nerve and muscle. Signals would 
have been seen on the Lackawanna and on the Pennsylvania 
in time to prevent wrecks if a second man’s eyes had been at 
work. Two men do not go blind at once.”’ 


The St. ‘“‘What has become 
of the simple and old-time method of using torpedoes for foggy 
weather signals?*’ Rules against the use of liquor by railway 
operatives are recalled, and with a powerful enough object-lesson. 

The Washington Star contrasts the conditions in the first 
wreck, occurring on a huge, efficient system, with those on “‘the 
little ‘jerkwater’ mining road,” the Wilpen branch of the 
Ligonier Valley road in Pennsylvania: 


Paul Dispatch pointedly asks: 


“This line, too, had a long record of safety, not a life having 


been lost in the forty years of its existence. True, it is but ten 
miles in length, and there is but one passenger-train on the 
schedule, all the remainder of the traffic being freight, mostly 
coal mined by the owning corporation. Railroading under such 
conditions would seem to be an extremely simple proposition, 
and yet here is a wreck as apparently avoidable and unnecessary 
as any that has ever occurred on a large and highly organized 
system. There seems to be no guaranty against disaster in 
any condition of steam railroad as long as dependence is placed 
upon the moral effect of orders without the interposition of 
physical safeguards.”’ 


There was only one track on this branch. A train with a 
single well-filled passenger-coach rounded a curve on the after- 
noon of July 5 and smashed into a freight-train. Whether to 


fix responsibility on the engineer or his superiors is a question 
that has the newspaper critics somewhat perplexed. 
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THE BEST FOURTH 


ESS DELIGHT at being able to record a further decrease 
in the slaughter-and-injury rate for Fourth-of-July cel- 
ebrations is exprest this year than last. Most of the 

editors appear to have concluded that the ball is rolling with so 
much momentum that no unsafe or insane obstacles can hope 
now to stop it, so they give us the statistics in brief, and then 
devote the rest of their space to praising the imaginative features 
of this latest celebration—the two new stars in the flag, the his- 
torical pageants, the fireworks displays at night. 

By the computation of the newspaper statisticians the Fourth’s 
average figures for the past twelve years have been 160 deaths 
and 4,000 injuries. This year 20 deaths and 648 injuries were 
reported in the careful annual casualty census taken by the 
Chicago Tribune. This means not half as much death and suf- 
fering asin 1911. No fatality was reported this year from either 
New York or Chicago. Like the Boston Transcript, many of the 
editorials spend their enthusiasm praising the new plan, instead 
of ‘‘pointing with shame”’ at figures that are not yet a credit. 
Says the Boston paper: 


“Into the various programs there has entered some imagina- 
tion, and some attention to the history that gives the warrant for 
any observance. There have been parades and pageants, music 
and floats, in all of which are revived the scenes and incidents 
which marked the beginnings and the progress of various sec- 
tions. This method gives opportunity to fit the celebration to 
the place. A giant cracker sounds and smells as bad in one 
place as another, and means nothing after it has spent its force, 
unless it may be the maiming of child or man; but an intelli- 
gently prepared pageant gives to all, and the young especially, a 
fresh and definite conception of the processes by which history 
has been made.” 


The new forty-eight-starred flag caught attention everywhere, 
and to one observer, the New York World, suggested something 
else than self-congratulation: 


‘‘We have forty-eight stars in the flag, and there should be 
fifty. Alaska, rich enough to make ten States, and big enough 
for twenty, will soon have in her northern and southern divisions 
population enough for the two that are needed to give us half a 
hundred stars in the banner—if the settlers are but given a 
chance to make use of the coal, the forests, and the other natural 
resources of the land.” 




















AND A SMILE ON THE FACE OF THIS TIGER. 
—lIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 
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SECRETARY MACVEAGH. 











. THE FEDERAL TROUBLE CLERK. 


— Westerman in the Columbus Ohio 
State Journal. ship. 


A. PIATT ANDREW, 
Who resigns the Assistant Secretary- 

















THOSE 


A TROUBLED TREASURY 
5 aegaoon CASE of ‘‘ Taft luck,’”’ say some of the editors, 


as they see the friction in the Treasury Department 

revealed by the enforced resignation of Assistant 
Secretary: Andrew. Coming after the Ballinger-Pinchot affair, 
the Wilson-Wiley-McCabe imbroglio, and the unexpected 
publication of the Hitchcock report advocating the Government 
ownership of telegraphs, this incident, remarks the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) will ‘‘give color to the belief that discipline 
under this Administration is not what it should be, and that a 
lack of firm executive control leads to jealousies and insubordina- 
tion and a woful failure to get good team-play in the Depart- 
ments.”” The Outlook perhaps somewhat naturally finds the 
episode significant only as ‘‘one of many indications that Mr. 
Taft’s administrative ability—that is, the ability to inspire 
his colleagues, assistants, and subordinates with a spirit of 
loyalty and enthusiasm—was somewhat overestimated by the 
country upon his nomination and election in 1908.’”’ There 
are fears that this may turn out to be another Ballinger case, 
but the press as a rule agree with the New York World (Dem.) 
that while Mr. Taft is unfortunate enough in having this official 
quarrel break out ‘‘just at the beginning of his campaign for 
reelection,” yet ‘‘as a trouble-maker Mr. Andrew does not yet 
promise to measure up to Gifford Pinchot.” 

Mr. Andrew, in his letter to the President, declares that he 
leaves the Department because of the ‘‘idiosynerasies,’’ tem- 
peramental unfitness, and general inefficiency of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. These qualities, he says, have made it impos- 
sible for him and other Treasury officials to do their share of 
the business of the Department expeditiously and efficiently. 
The Secretary, in reply, denies all these statements and explains 
that Mr. Andrew was asked to leave the service, first, because 
he ‘‘was not efficient enough to meet the requirements,’’ and 
second, because ‘‘in direct disobedience to my instructions”’ 
he left his post to attend the Chicago Convention. ‘ 

Despite the prevailing inclination to await further informa- 
tion before taking sides, we find several papers of the Utica 
Observer's (Dem.) opinion, that 





CONCERNED. 


‘Secretary Franklin MacVeagh makes it clear the disobe- 
dience of Professor Andrew made his retention in office not only 
undesirable, but impossible, and that his dismissal had the 
approval of President Taft. Andrew ran away to a convention 
like a boy when there is a cireus in the next town.”’ 


Mr. Andrew’s ‘‘real grievance,” remarks the Albany Journal 
(Rep.), ‘‘is evidently that his superior officer would not indorse 
his own estimate of his ability and importance.”” The Wall 
Street Jonrnal sums it up: ‘‘Mr. Andrew has no e¢ase.’’ The 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times (Rep.) presents certain facts which 


it thinks almost a refutation in themselves. To quote: 


‘‘During the term of the present Democratic Congress, if 
not before, the Treasury Department has been under close 
serutiny. Various committees have had it under inspection, 
and particularly the committee on expenditures, hoping to 
uncover material for Democratic campaign use. If there had 
been any such condition of demoralization as Mr. Andrew 
describes, making for inefficiency of service, it is reasonable to 
assume that it would have been discovered. 

“4 . Secretary MacVeagh has introduced economies in the 
clerical administration of the Treasury Department by which 
the Government has profited to the extent of from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 annually and without the discharge of an employee 
or impairment of the service. This is a matter of record.”’ 


On the other hand, tho they speak guardedly, it is clear that 
such papers as the Chicago Farmers and Drovers Journal, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer (Dem.), Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.), and 
Toledo Blade (Prog. Rep.) are disposed to find some truth in 
what Mr. Andrew says of conditions in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. There is no intimation, ‘‘even on the part of those in 
Congress who are proposing an investigation,’ reports the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press (Prog. Rep.), of ‘‘anything wrong in the 
Department except lack of harmony essential to efficiency.” 
But it continues: 


‘The fact that in most cases the Cabinet troubles have devel- 
oped from criticism of superiors made by subordinates and in 
each case the subordinate has been a man of ability and integrity, 
leads to the suspicion that the President is not a first-class 
judge of Cabinet material. A man may be an eminent citizen and 
a business or professional man of ability and integrity, and still 
not be a success at the head of a Government department.” 
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SMASHING THE CAMORRA 


RIME in America and Italy has just enough connection 
to give our newspapers a strong interest in last week’s 
verdict at Viterbo that convicted nine Camorrists of the 

murder of Gennaro Cuocolo and his wife. That the decision 
will completely put an end to the ‘‘black hand”’ here is not 
predicted, nor is it seemingly feared that the suppression of the 
Camorra in Italy will start a general emigration of its undesir- 
ables to this country. The New York World notes that ‘“‘ Amer- 
ica is interested in this home blow at systematized assassination 
whose operations extend to our shores,’ and the Brooklyn 
Eagle calls the verdict ‘‘a body-blow at the system of organized 
crime that affects New York only less than the Italian cities 
in which it had its rise,’’ but our writers dwell mainly on the 
verdict’s significance to Europe. The dramatic side of the 
sessions was at no time neglected. The ferocity of the Camorr- 
ists continued to the last—when the verdict was announced, 
Di Marinis slashed his throat with a piece of glass and had to 
be bound to be restrained from tearing off the bandages from 
the artery. Neither terrifying threats nor turbulent demonstra- 
tions interfered with justice, tho judge, jury, and prosecutors 
knew they were jeopardizing their lives. That the case has been 
appealed has evoked little serious remark. The general im- 
pression is that the Camorra is wrecked; and that while it 


took two years, $500,000, sixty volumes of testimony, and three: 


deaths in the process, it was well worth all the trouble.. The 
total number of convictions now is twenty-six. Eight men are 
convicted of murder and sentenced to thirty years’ imprisonment; 
eighteen more were given sentences ranging from five years to 
nine. 

In elucidation of its linking of crime in Italy and America, 
The Eagle recalls how Petrosino, the Italian detective on the 
New York force, began to study New York ‘“ black-handers,”’ 
to find that all roads led toward Italy. 
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‘** Alfano, the leader of the conspiracy, was once arrested here 
in New York by Petrosino, our Italian detective, and sent back 
to Italy, a defiance for which Petrosino paid with his life when 
he dared to follow the gang into their strongholds in Italy. 
The system which has been nipt in its perfect flower by this 
Viterbo verdict has had some pale imitations in this city, where 
Italian criminals have cooperated in blackmail by violence, and 
where a recent feud fight in the streets brought to light the ex- 
tent to which the criminals defy the law and rely on the power of 
private vengeance to settle their scores. But our ‘street gangs’ 
in New York are merely miniatures of the parent society, and 
their growth is so recent that uprooting them ought to be 
easy.” 


Parallels are drawn between this Italian case and our trials of 
the MceNamaras and the ‘‘Molly Maguires.’’ The latter is 
thought by the New York Tribune to resemble it most closely, 
except that the American organization did not appear to include 
“statesmen of national rank and dignitaries of the church,” 
and that our Government never ‘‘entered into a treaty with 
that organization as an adjunct if not a coordinate branch.” 
The Detroit Free Press comments on how much more difficult 
this trial was to handle than that of the McNamaras. In Italy— 


“The authorities were trying to bring to justice not merely 
a small band of assassins they already had caged. They were 
trying to upturn the secret methods of a huge organization for 
blackmail and murder, which numbered among its members 
persons in official life, and which had éffectually intimidated 
many officials not affiliated with it. Its principal witness was 
one Abbatemaggio, a former Camorrist who had turned state’s 
evidence to save his neck, and who continually faced threats 
of future vengeance in ease he persisted in giving his damning 
testimony. All things considered, the greater wonder is not 
that the trial of the Camorrists should have lasted more than 
two years, but that it should have accomplished anything. 
The Italian authorities are entitled to much eredit for having 
obtained convictions in spite of the immense handicaps imposed 
by freedom of legal procedure, the strong backing and open 
sympathy received from every hand by their prisoners, and the 
uncertain’ character of their principal witness.” 





TOPICS 


THE meat boycott does not extend to crow.—Providence Journal. 
WE don't like something about T. R. Marshall's name.—Columbia State. 


Do you suppose Woodrow will permit Ryan and Colonel Harvey to vote 
for him?—Indianapolis News. 

Mrs. PANKHURST is ultra-conservative, anyway. She declined to serve 
even one full term.—Philadelphia Enquirer. 

PossIBLy the circumstance may be recalled that the Republicans were 
a “‘third party'’ once.—New York Mail. 

THE Colonel will need his red bandanna 


IN BRIEF 


“STaTE Prohibitionists will Name a Full Ticket,’’ says a morning con- 
temporary.—Denver Times. 


THE leading editorial has been displaced by the misleading editorial in 
our partizan papers.—Baltimore Sun. 


THE man who does not find the kind of politics he wants this year is 
hard to please.—New York American. 


A Goop many former patriots and enthusiasts don't want to belong to a 
third party which is going to be third.—New York Tribune. 


‘*Bortu of the candidates have a highly 





to fight off those Jersey mosquitoes.— 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union. 

Tuo the prices of many steel products 
have been advanced, we don’t see any 
quotations on bolts.—Si. Luis Republic. 

TeEpDpDyY's separation from the gloomy 
Republican party can very properly be 
referred to as ‘‘a bolt from the blue.’’"— 
Washington Post. 

THE summer magazine: Three fiction 
stories, an article on the trusts, and 138 
pages advertising perforated underwear. 
—Detroit News. 

SOMEBODY imagines the airship of the 
future “‘ carrying a thousand passengers.”’ 
Somebody can have our seat.—Richmond 
Times Dispatch. 

GOVERNOR OSBORN of Michigan seems 
to share the belief of Governors Hadley 
and Aldrich that it is useless, after rock- 
ing the boat, to insist on drowning.— 
Chicago Recor’ -Heraid. 

SENATOR LA FOLLETTE devoted about 
1,000 words in his weekly to telling what 
he thinks of Colonel Roosevelt, and all of 





Gok 


developed sense of humor.’’ One of them 
is going to need it.— Wall Street Journal. 


KANSAS leads the world in the number 
of windmills—also in the motive power 
necessary to propel them.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

THE British dock strike has tied up 
numerous Atlantic lines, thus making 
ocean travel a little safer for the time 
being.— Washington Post. 

Tuis is the only country on earth 
where a conference in a Florentine salon 
could have started a bull-moose move- 
ment.—New York World. 


HAVING realized nearly half a million 
dollars from the sale of naval junk, the 
Government might advertise for bids on 
the steam roller.—Chicago Daily News. 


On one element of the high cost of 
living the Colonel must be granted to be 
an authority. We mean the expense of 
Presidential primarfes.—New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

NICHOLAS LONGWORTH may have to 
run against a Roosevelt candidate for 
Congress in Cincinnati. When you get 











it was mailable. Whence weconclude that 
the Senator did not express himself fully. 
—S!. Louis Republic. 


SKEETER Ve€TsSus FAT MAN. 


to suspecting that you are a victim of 
circumstances, think of Nick.—Chicago 
—Fox in the Chicago Post. . Record-Herald. 
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gium, were disputed by some investigators and reaffirmed 
by others, but were enough to rouse violent indignation 
in England. Now, however, they seem mild compared with 
the revelations made in the report of Sir Roger Casement, just 


published, on the condition of 
things in the rubber district of 
the upper Amazon. Sir Roger 
Casement is British consul-gen- 
eral at Rio de Janeiro and was 
commissioned in 1910 to inves- 
tigate certain frightful stories 
that were afloat concerning the 
manner in which an English 
rubber company, employing 
British negroes from Barbados, 
was compelling the natives to 
collect a certain amount of rub- 
ber and punishing and torturing 
them in case they failed to fur- 
nish the supply demanded. Sir 
Roger was formerly consul in 
the Kongo and investigated 
the treatment of the natives 
of that region. The remote- 
ness of the rubber district of 
Putumayo, on the Peruvian 
branches of the Amazon, made 
it difficult for any intervening 
Power to afford protection to 
the natives; Peru seemed in- 
different, altho the United 
States made representations to 
the Government at Lima urging 


the authorities to put a stop to the hideous practises of the Eng- 
lish concessionaires. The witnesses examined by Sir Roger testi- 


fied that these prac- 


BRITISH RUBBER-TRADE HORRORS 


Te KONGO ATROCITIES, under King Leopold of Bel- 

















THE NATIVES, TORTURED TO GET RUBBER. 
Chiefs of the Iquito tribe of Indians and their wives. 








by one of the racionales (supervisors) acting under the orders of 
the chief of the section, or even by this individual himself. 

“At one station I was informed by a British subject who had 
himself often flogged the Indians that he had seen mothers 
flogged on account of shortage of rubber by their little sons. 
These boys were held to be too small to chastise and so, while the 


little boy stood terrified and 
erying at the sight, the mother 
would be beaten ‘just a few 
strokes’ to make him into a 
better worker. Men and women 
would be suspended by the 
arms, often twisted behind their 
backs and tied together at the 
wrists, and in this agonizing 
posture, their feet high above 
the ground, they were scourged 
on their nether limbs and lower 
back. The implement used for 
flogging was invariably atwisted 
strip, or several strips plaited 
together, of dried tapir hide, 
sufficiently stout to cut a 
human body to pieces. 

“Deliberate starvation was 
again and again resorted to, 
but this not only where it was 
desired merely to frighten, but 
where the intention was to kill. 
Men and women were kept 
prisoners in the station stocks 
until they died of hunger. .. . 
No food was given to the In- 
dians and one man related how 
he had seen Indians thus being 
starved to death in the stocks 
scraping up the dirt with their 
fingers and eating it. 

‘*Men, women, and children 
were confined to the stocks for 
days, weeks, and often months. 
The overlapping beam might 


press so tightly on the confined ankle that the flesh would ke 
cut, but even without this added torment the long confinement 


in this cramped posi- 





tises included the 


tion must have be- 





burning alive of men, 
women, and children 
for purposes of in- 
timidation and to in- 
cite the rubber-col- 
lectors to renewed 
exertions. We quote 
the following passages 
from his report: 





‘‘Indians were fre- 
quently flogged to 
death. Cases were re- 
ported to me where 
men or women had 
died actually under 
the lash, but this 
seems to have been in- 
frequent. Deaths due 
to flogging generally 
ensued some days af- 
terward. ... In many 
cases where men or 
women had been so 
cruelly flogged that 
the wounds putrefied, 
the victims were shot 





Illustrations used by courtesy of the New York ‘‘Sun.’’ 
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THE PRODUCT BOUGHT BY BLOOD AND TEARS. 


Fine rubber and caoutchouc on the landing-stage at Iquitos. 


come well-nigh unen- 
durable. As an added 
punishment, the legs 
of a man or woman 
would be distended 
and confined several 
holes apart in the 
stocks, a distance in- 
tolerable to be borne 
for any length of time, 
since it was almost a 
yard at the extremi- 
ties. .. . Fully ninety 
per cent. of the en- 
tire population bore 
traces of flogging.” ~ 


Sir Roger gives ful) 
eredence to similar 
stories of diabolical 
and cold-blooded cru- 
elty on the part of the 
wretches whose only 
anxiety is immediate 
gain in the shape of 
commissions. To quote 
further: 
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‘*One of the witnesses declared that he had seen Indians burned 
alive more than once. It was alleged, and I am convinced with 
truth, that during a period of close on six years one Spanish half- 
caste had directly killed many hundreds of Indians, men, women, 
and children. 

‘*At another station the man in charge of the section, in order 
to inspire terror and yet leave no trace on the bodies of his victims, 
had devised a new method of punishment for those who did not 
bring in enough rubber. Their arms were tied behind their 
backs and thus pinioned they were taken down to the river and 
forcibly held under the water until they became insensible and 
half drowned. Two chiefs declared that two of their men had 
been drowned by this process not long before. 

‘Flogging was varied with other tortures to stop just short 
of taking life while inspiring acute mental fear and inflicting 
much of the physical agony of death. Thus men and lads were 
suspended by a chain fastened round the neck to one of the 
beams of the house or store. Sometimes with the feet scarcely 
touching the ground and the chain held taut they were left in 
this half-strangled position until life was almost extinct. More 
than one eye-witness assured me that he had seen Indians actually 
suspended by the neck until when cut down they fell a sense- 
less mass upon the floor of the house with their tongues pro- 
truding. 

‘Several informants declared that they had witnessed Indians 
chained round the arms hauled up to the ceilings of houses or 
to trees, and the chain then suddenly loosed so that the victim 
fell violently to the ground. Among other practises one of the 
rubber-collectors cut the ears off living Indians, a pastime that 
to my knowledge was also indulged in by another subordinate 
still employed by the company at the date of. my visit. 

“‘Some men. . 
the Indians and delighted inshedding their blood. I met no old 
Indian men or women and few had got beyond middle age. The 
old people, both men and women, respected for character and 
ability to advise wisely, had been marked from the first as dan- 
gerous, and in the early stages of the occupation were done to 
death. Thus I learned of an old woman who was beheaded 
solely for this reason.”’ 


We read in the press that the British Government is being 
urged to take remedial action and a Putumayo Mission Fund 
has been started. The object is to raise $75,000 for the founda- 
tion of a Christian mission en the Putumayo. As the Govern- 
ment of Lima decrees that it is against the Peruvian Constitution 


FANCY AND FACT. 


This is the way the military forces boast that they are driving 
the Turks before them. But the only driving we are absolutely 
sure of is that the Italians are being driven out of Turkey. 


—Fischietito (Turin). 


to admit the Reformed faith into the country, Sir Roger Case- 
ment and those who are cooperating with him purpose the 
establishment of a Catholic settlement of Christian teachers in 
this region of Darkest South America. 


. were simply beasts of prey who lived upon’ 
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TURKEY HUNTING AN ALLY 


ANY Turkish journalists seem to think that the Sultan 
has only to drop his handkerchief to have the faires;, 
and most powerful European nations flocking to join 

hands and sign a compact of alliance. Turkey would, no doubt, 
be much better off if she had the assistance, or at least the bac}:- 
ing, of some foreign fleet or army in the Western Mediterranean. 











WATERING THE TRIPOLI LAURELS IS SOMEWHAT EXPENSIVE. 
‘ —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


Italy might then be beaten off from Tripoli, and her marauding 
expeditions in the 4gean put a stop to at once. But more sober- 
minded Turkish statesmen do not expect any help, beyond 
‘‘moral support,’’ from the European Powers, and a well-known 
publicist of Constantinople, Hussein Djahid Bey, says very sen- 
sibly in the Tanin (Constantinople) that European Governments 
do not desire an alliance with the Porte. As he remarks: 


““To judge by the reams written on the subject, one would 
be convinced that the Sublime Porte had received from various 
quarters offers of alliance or of agreement, and that the Powers 
were even quarreling for the privilege of an alliance with us. 
We may then say to those who recommend an alliance with 
Germany: You advise us to come to an understanding with 
Germany; but is Germany willing to do so with us? The same 
query comes as to an alliance with England. There is the crux 
of the question. We recommend those who extol an alliance 
not to forget the fact that it is not enough that we demand an 
alliance; there must be found some party to agree to such an 
alliance with us.” 


The present war may make the question of alliances a some- 
what urgent one, but it does not alter in the slightest degree the 
position of isolation in which Turkey has stood and still stands. 
The Powers preserve the sort of neutrality with which a man 
witnesses a family row next door. The Powers will not under- 
take the responsibility of an armed intervention, however much 
they desire that hostilities on the coast of Africa and in the 
Aigean should cease. To consider the case in more detail: 


‘‘Germany and Austria are the allies of Italy. These two 
Powers could not let go of Italy to come to us and force Italy 
out of Tripoli. So there is no hope there. As for England and 
France, these two Powers have promised Italy a free hand in 
Tripoli. So there is nothing we can expect from that side, 
either. We are therefore forced to the conclusion that as long 
as the Tripolitan war continues, we must rely on our own forces 
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only. France and England, Austria and Germany, can seek to 
prevent the extension of the war. And they have not failed 
to do so. But we may be sure no one of these countries wishes 
the war to continue. At the risk of wounding the self-esteem of 
the Ottomans, we assert that neither the Triple Alliance nor the 
Triple Entente would take Turkey as an ally on equal terms.” 


Turkey, says this patriotic but candid writer, is not in a fit 
condition to find a European ally on equal terms. All Turkey 
could hope to gain would be a rather humiliating sort of ‘‘moral 
support,’ with no political or military aid, from a European 
government—a sentimental hand-shake, a kind word of greeting, 


-but no shoulder-to-shoulder union in peace and war: 


‘‘Any alliance proposed to us in the present circumstances 
would be merely a moral protectorate. Naturally we would 
vigorously oppose that. Above all else, any grouping of Powers 
which wished us as an ally must first lay aside selfish designs. 
Let us not waste time in talk of hasty alliances. On the econ- 
trary, Turkey must aim first to complete her work of reform and 
renovation, which will take years. Only when this is done, and 
Turkey is prosperous, can she honorably seek alliances. Until 
that day, our only ally will be our own intelligence, our zeal, our 
eagerness to make every sacrifice, and to give up for the good of 
the fatherland every dangerous thought of self-esteem.” 





MALLOCK ON LABOR UNREST 
‘| = LONDON Transportation Union, which tried to 


extend their strike throughout the ports and transport 

eenters of the United Kingdom, have failed in their 
attempt. They sent out appeal after appeal, their orators 
appeared in the market-places of such cities as Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Glasgow, but the eall fell unheeded, the union 
funds ran low, and the mighty effort collapsed. The storm has 
practically blown over, but we are told in the English papers 














NO ANSWER. 


GLENDOWER GOSLING.—‘'I can call spirits from the vasty 
deep.”’ 

Hotspur PuncH.—" Why, so can I, or so can any man; but 
will they come when you do call them?’’—(Henry IV., Part 
I, Act ITT, Scene I.) —Punch (London). 


that the rumblings of distant thunder are still to be heard. 
The Socialists, lay and clerical, still talk of the ‘‘labor unrest,”’ 
and attribute it to the distress of the starving poor. This distress 
will not ‘‘ blow over,” and may cause more and greater industrial 
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eruptions. Mr. W. H. Mallock, the clever author of the ‘‘ New 
Republic,” writes in The Nineteenth Century and After (London), 
however, to show that the Socialists are wrong, that poverty 
is not on the increase in the British Isles, and to point out 
what he believes are the real causes of the popular discontent. 
He seems to think they exist largely in the mind. Every one 
who knows Mr. Mallock’s writings will acknowledge that he 














THE EXPIRING PIG. 
—Pall Mall Gazette (London), 


is an honest man who is often witty and even mordant in his 
criticism of men and things. No one will accuse him of uttering 
wilful and misleading paradoxes. He must be credited with 
sincerity, therefore, at least, when he tells us that the causes of 
labor unrest are three: increased facilities for travel; the expec- 
tation of those who are better off than their forefathers that they 
can obtain better economic conditions if they shout loud enough; 
the excitement of modern education. In this connection he 
quotes the following anecdote of Edward John Phelps: 

““The late Mr. Phelps, for many years American Ambassador 
in this country, when I was once walking with him on a lonely 
road in the neighborhood of the Highland Railway, said suddenly 
after a long silence, ‘The devil never found a truer note for his 
voice than the railway whistle. There it goes, from one end of 
the country to the other, erying to all the boys and girls, ‘Come 
away, come away, come away.’’ And when they go, they find 
the place they have gone to better in no way than the place they 
have left behind.’ In these few words we have a profound 
analysis of a large part of that contemporary unrest which is 
commonly supposed to be confined to the ranks of labor.”’ 


The attraction of the town is being felt also in France, ‘‘the 
classic home of peasant ownership for a century.” 
antipodes: 


Yes, at the 


“The attraction of the towns, even in Australia, is exerting 
a similar influence. A movement so general evidently can not 
be due to economie conditions of any one particular kind. It 
is rather due to the disturbing effect on the imagination of an 
enlarged vision of conditions which are continually increasing 
in variety, any one of which our increased facilities of movement 
tend to present as possible, and which are bewildering by their 
competing promises—promises never fulfilled, or fulfilled but to 
some small degree.”’ 


The second cause is the fact that people cherish inordinate 
expectations, which he explains with great clearness: 


‘‘That there exists in this country, despite the general spread 
of well-being, a population precariously nourished and inade- 
quately housed, which, small as it may be in proportion to the | 
present population as a whole, yet equals in number the entire’ 
population of England at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
may unhappily be accepted as true; and that such poverty, 
if it can never be entirely removed, may yet be reduced to 
relatively negligible dimensions, must be one of the chief hopes 
and objects of every sagacious statesman, It is, however, 
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very doubtful whether the utmost progress possible in this 
direction would even modify the sort of labor unrest which is 
characteristic of the present time. 

“The grounds on which this assertion is made are not far to 
seek. One is the well-known fact which is exemplified by all 
classes alike—namely, that after the fundamental needs of the 
human body are satisfied and have been supplemented by the 
provision of such secondary requisites as are practically made 
necessaries by the habits of whatever class may be in question, 
each further addition of wealth, as soon as the recipients are 
habituated to it, ceases to be felt as any addition at all. Those 
who were contented before are not thankful now. Those who 
were discontented before are just as discontented still. What 
makes discontent—apart from actual privation or the anxiety 
which comes from the fear of it—is not what people have got, 
but a comparison of what they have got with that which they 
have been stimulated into thinking that they can get and 
ought to get.” 

Mr. Mallock is plain in his denunciation of the system of 
modern education. He thus castigates the bright Socialist 
essayist, George Lansbury, Laborite M.P., who ‘‘declared that 
much of the modern unrest in- the labor-world is due to the fact 
that education has made the laborer impatient of such tasks 
as the hewing of wood and drawing of water, and so forth.” 


‘*But what Mr. Lansbury and others omit to notice is this— 
that education, in the sense of general culture, while rendering 
such tasks distasteful, does nothing to diminish their necessity, 
or in any way to alter their character, by enabling those who 
perform them to perform them with greater ease. Without 
imputing to Mr. Lansbury unduly luxurious tastes, we may 
assume that when the weather is cold one-of his normal require- 
ments is a fire; and that a pork-chop, a herring, a slice of cod, 
form no infrequent articles of his diet. But in order that Mr. 
Lansbury may be warm while he elaborates expositions of 
Socialism, somebody must be a hewer of wood, or—more liter- 
ally—of coal; in order that he may eat his chop, the hands of 
some of his comrades must be red with the blood of pigs; and 
in order that. by his morning fire he may have a ‘bit of fish’ 
for his breakfast, other comrades must toil all night among 
the tempests of the North Sea. Does education, in the sense 
of general culture, make fire and food less necessary for Mr. 
Lansbury himself? Or does it in any way modify the cireum- 
stances under which they are obtainable for him by the efforts 
of others? Does it make coal-getting a process as easy as the 
picking of buttereups? Would it enable the sticker of pigs to 
substitute for his customary bloodshed some ‘death by a rose 
in aromatic pain’? Would any amount of general culture 
enable the North Sea fisherman to calm the waves at his will, 
and reduce his calling to a pastime like that of catching carp 
in a marble basin at Versailles?” 


He sums up his own views of the matter in a form which sets 
his seal of approval upon technical trade-schools, such as are 
powerful agents of good in this country and in Europe. He 
evidently does not believe in teaching conic sections to boys 
who will never do more than drive crows from the corn or work 
in a nail factory. Greek and Latin are not necessary for the 
man whose skill must be exercised in designing or making fash- 
ionable footwear, in driving an engine or an electrical motor, or 
even in engine-trimming. He enforces the ancient maxim— 
the cobbler must not ventur beyond his last. Thus we read: 


‘‘So far as labor in genera. is concerned, the only kind of 
education which equips the laborer for the performance of it 
is purely technica!, and consists mainly of the performance of 
such labor itself and the knowledge and dexterities thereby 
aequired. It often does not even require any mastery of the art 
of reading. But altho education, in the more general sense 
of the word, results in no such enlargement of the laborer’s 
productive efficiency, it tends to produce in his mind an illusory 
consciousness that it does so: that hence he deserves a corre- 
spondingly increased reward, and that, failing to get it, he suffers 
some correspondingly increasing wrong. 

“‘In other words, the modern experiment of applying to the 
masses at large a system of education modeled, so far as its 
general character goes, on that which had previously been applied 
to a limited class only, has had on the majority thus far, all 
over the world, the effect of increasing their expectations without 
doing anything to increase their industrial power of satisfying 
them.” 
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JAPAN AND THE PANAMA TOLLS 


q \HE FACT that Japan has just decided to participate in 
the Panama Exposition of 1915 on a large scale seems 
to intensify the interest which the Japanese press have 

been taking in everything that concerns the canal. The proposal 

before Congress to exempt our vessels from the tolls passed 
the House at the time when the Japanese Commission for the ex- 
position was abcut to leave for San Francisco, and naturally elic- 
ited much discussion from the leading papers. Of course, the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty specifically provided that all vessels 
should pay the same tolls. The section of the treaty dealing 
with this point provides that ‘‘the canal shall be free and open 
in time of war as in time of peace, to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations, on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no discrimination against any nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic 
or otherwise.’’ Altho the measure before Congress provides 
that our ships shall pay the tolls, but have a rebate for the en- 
couragement of our merchant navy, the Japanese editors think 
that the privilege reserved for the American vessels is in 
obvious violation of the above-quoted treaty. The Yamato 

(Tokyo) and the Nippon (Tokyo) predict that favorable 
action on this bill, if sanctioned by the President, will result 
in serious complications, and it appears that both England 
and Canada are preparing protests against the measure. The 
Yamato adds ominously: 


‘‘Next to Great Britain, Japan will be the first to be affected 
by this discriminative American policy. It is to be hoped that 
our Government and shipping-interests will awake to the grave 
nature of the matter and take proper measures as occasion 
requires.” 

But the more influential journals, as the Asahi (Tokyo) and 
the Jiji (Tokyo), take calmer views of the question. The 
Asahi intimates that, had the exemption from the toll been 
conferred only upon those American vessels engaged in coasting 
trade, the measure would have been justifiable. But as the 
bill extends the privilege to all American vessels, the matter 
will, the journal believes, become a great question in the ship- 
ping-trade of the world. We are further told: 


‘‘The decision of the House is the inevitable outcome of the 
strenuous efforts of the shipbuilders and steamship companies, 
which see a great fortune accruing to their enterprise by the 
exemption of American vessels from the canal toll. From a 
purely financial point of view, it would seem wisest for the 
United States to levy the regular tolls on all American vessels 
other than those engaged in the coasting trade, for the revenue 
from this source would go a long way toward reimbursing the 
nation which expended an enormous sum for the opening of that 
waterway.” 


The Jiji asserts that from a legal point of view Japan has 
nothing to do with the British-American controversy occasioned 
by the measure, but it nevertheless urges the public to keep 
close watch over the developments of the estion, as it 
vitally affects the commerce and carrying-trade of the nation. 
To quote: 

“To us it seems as clear as the sun that the action of the 
House runs directly counter to the stipulations of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty of 1901. President Taft himself, speaking 
at the inauguration ceremony of the Panama Exposition held 
in San Francisco on October 14, 1911, intimated his belief that 
the exemption of the American steamships from paying the 
toll would be in violation of tle treaty. In the face of this fact it 
is rather surprizing that the House should have acted as it did.” 


This influential Tokyo journal not only objects to the pro- 
posal with regard to the toll, but regards the fortification of 
the canal as unnecessary and as an encroachment upon the Hay- 
Pauncefote instrument which declares that the canal shall 
remain neutral.—Translations made for Tue LireRARY DiGEST. 
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IS THERE A JEWISH RACE? 


HAT WOULD SEEM to be pretty radical doctrine 
: W is promulgated by Dr. Maurice Fishberg in a recent 

book on ‘‘The Jews: A Study in Race and Environ- 
In it he concludes from a study of the Jews in various 
countries that there is no pure Jewish race, but that everywhere 
the Jews have so mingled with the peoples among whom they 
have lived for centuries as to show many of their characteristics. 
It has usually been believed that the Jews are a shining example 
of the preservation of a racial type by social isolation. It is 


ment.” 


true that we are apt to speak of German, Portuguese, or Polish 


Jews as if they were racially different, but this difference has 
been commonly held to consist chiefly inlanguage. The Jew is 
a Jew, we have been accustomed to think, however he talks or 
dresses. Dr. Fishberg, however, sees in this recognition of dif- 
ference a real racial alteration in each case, and he fortifies his 
position by observation and exact measurement. It could not 
be expected that such a position would go unchallenged. In 
The Popular Science Monthly (New York, July) Dr. Abram 
Lipsky takes up the cudgels in behalf of Jewish racial purity. 
Dr. Fishberg’s position is first stated as follows: 


‘*He believes that the Jews are destined to be assimilated by 
the races among whom they live in Europe and America, and it 
is apparently in order to facilitate this manifest destiny that he 
arrays all the arguments ‘he can muster tending to show that the 
Jews are not a pure race. 

‘‘There are certain physical traits generally assumed by an- 
thropologists to be distinetive of race. Dr. Fishberg finds that 
in these respects the Jews are not different from the races 
among whom they live. Certain other characteristics of a moral, 
» social, and vital or physiological nature, often ascribed to the 
Jews, are either denied existence or attributed by the author to 
economic and social status rather than to race. 

‘‘The chief physical characteristics relied upon to distinguish 
races are stature, head-form, and color. As to stature, Dr. 
Fishberg shows that the Jews rise and fall with the people in the 
land of their nativity, being short where the Gentiles are short, 
and tall where they are tall, tho never quite as tall 

‘*As to head-form Dr. Fishberg is more decided. The heads 
of European, Caudéasian, African, and Arabian Jews vary in 
shape. Some are long, some are broad, some are round. Only 
the commingling of the blood of different races could have pro- 
duced these differences, argues the author.” 


According to Dr. Lipsky, however, Dr. Fishberg is not quite 
fair in this contention. In eastern Europe, where the Jews have 
remarkably uniform heads, this uniformity is not taken to indi- 
cate uniformity of race, since the Gentiles in those regions have 
also uniform heads. That is to say, remarks the critic: 


‘*‘When Jewish heads are various in shape, it proves that the 
blood of various races flows in their veins, and when their heads 
do not vary much in shape, the same thing is proved. On one 
page Dr. Fishberg writes as if head-form were an unchangeable 
racial characteristic; on that page—since the heads of Jews in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia vary—the Jews are not a race. On 
another page, the Jews are not a race for the opposite reason, 
namely, because 80 per cent. of them have heads of the same 
shape—since it happens that the many gentile races living in 
the same part of the world also have similar heads!”’ 


Other arguments, relating to matters of detail into which 
there is no space here to enter, are similarly disallowed by Dr. 
Lipsky. But after all, he thinks, these arguments are hardly 
worth while, for apparently it is Dr. Fishberg’s opinion not only 
that the Jews are not at the present time a pure race, but that 


they never were one—in Dr. Lipsky’s phrase, that ‘‘the Jews 
never were Jews”’ at all. We read: 


‘*It would seem, offhand, that he [Dr. Fishberg] wished to con- 
vince us of the fact that the people now called Jews are not 
descendants of the same original stock. ‘Ethnologically,’ he 


says, ‘there are practically no differences between Jews and 
other Europeans. Both consist of conglomerations of various 
racial elements blended together in a manner that makes it im- 
possible to disentangle the components, or even the predominant 
race, out of the ethnic chaos.’ But if his aim was to prove this, 
what was the use of wasting so much zeal and labor? On page 
135 we are told, ‘One thing is certain, however, the original stock 
of the Jews was not made up of a single and homogeneous race, 
as is supposed by some.’ And again, on the same page, we read 
that the Bible itself records intermarriages between Jews and 
Gentiles, and ‘that some of these races were not of Semitic stock 
has been established recently by archeological research.’ Why 
was it necessary to produce more evidence; why worry about 
blonds and long heads and short heads, if the Jews never were 
Jews? 

‘*But why should we be concerned whether the Jews are, or 
ever were, a ‘pure race’? What is a pure race? Would Dr. 
Fishberg know one if he saw one? If there ever was a pure 
race how did it come into existence? Was it born pure, or did 
it issue pure from the hand of God? ‘Religion,’ says Dr. Fish- 
berg, ‘the Jewish as well as the Christian and Mohammedan, 
with the assistance of the state, artificially created the types of 
the Jew at the beginning of the nineteenth century. There is 
nothing unusual that an isolated community should evolve 
peculiar characters.’ Does Dr. Fishberg know any other way 
than isolation by which races acquire peculiar characters? The 
Jews of remote antiquity seem to have had characters suffi- 
ciently peculiar to cause themselves to be known as Jews. How 
did they get those characters? Was anything but isolation 
ever the cause of such peculiarities? How did the American 
Indians, the Anglo-Saxons, the Ethiopians get their peculiar 
characters? Does Dr. Fishberg imagine they inherited them 
in an uninterrupted line of descent from a primordial group or 


“*Pure races’ are anthropological postulates, like the atoms 
of physicists, which serve a scientific purpose, but never can be 
brought in to decide practical questions of polities or engineering. 
Dr. Fishberg tries to use the conception of a ‘pure race’ in such 
an illegitimate manner. In his eagerness he falls repeatedly, 
as we have seen, into inconsistencies unbecoming, to say the 
least, in a scientific work. After a candid perusal of it, one has 
to declare in true Irish fashion that the arguments do not prove 
that the Jews are not a pure race, and even if they did, it would 
make no practical difference to any one or any thing.” 





OUR PROMPT “HELLO GIRLS” — That the average time 
occupied by a telephone operator in answering a call after she 
hears the subscriber ring is only a little more than half as great 
in Chicago as it is in London, is asserted by a writer in Popular 
Electricity (Chicago, July). The time in each ease is only a few 
seconds, showing that telephone girls in both cities are prompt 
and capable. Says this magazine: 


‘We are prone to look upon time, when. waiting, as longer 
than usual, and this is nowhere more evident than when using 
the telephone. Careful observations show the telephone opera- 
tor to be quick and efficient. At the annual dinner of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, according to The London 
Electrician, the postmaster-general stated that during the last 
six months observations were made upon 50,000 telephone calls, 
and it was found that the time taken for a call, starting from 
the time of ringing up to the time of the operator answering the 
call, was on the average 5.1 seconds. The time needed for 
making the,whole connection was 28.6 seconds, or less than half 
a minute. This is to be taken as a good record in the way of 
quick working. 

‘*A similar record covering 55,262 calls, as made in Chicago 
over the lines of the Chicago Telephone Company during 1911, 
gives the average time taken for a call, starting from the time of 
signaling for the operator to the time she answers, as 3.1 seconds. 
The American operator has the best of her English cousin by 
two seconds. The time necessary for the Chicago operator to 
make the whole connection, which includes the time up to 
the moment the subscriber answers, was 25.4 seconds.”’ 
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AN UP-AND-DOWN COMPASS 


HEN A MAN is traveling on a horizontal plane, as 
we usually are when we keep to the earth’s surface, 
he needs to know only when he is deviating to right 
or left, and this the magnetic tell him. But 
when we leave the surface and soar into the air, moving in three 


compass Can 


dimensions instead of only two, we need, in addition, something 




















FRONT VIEW OF THE LEWKOWICZ INDICATOR. 
Position of pendulum when the machine is flying about level. 











to tell us when we are inclining upward or downward; in other 
words, we want an up-and-down compass as well as the right- 
and-left compass that we already possess. One might think 
that gravity would give us this information, without the aid 
of any special instrument, but it is not so, especially in the 
dark, when the aviator’s sense of up-and-down is not aided by 
the sight of objects below him. Ladis Lewkowicz, who has 
devised what he ealls an ‘‘angle-indicator”’ for this purpose, and 
who writes of*it in Aircraft (New York, July), tells us that 
no doubt many of the deaths already charged up to aviation 
were caused by the aviator discovering, when it was too late, 
that he was ascending, descending, or banking at too steep an 
angle, whereas if he had had an instrument in front of him, 
showing the exact angle, he could have been saved. We read: 


“Tt is of the greatest importance to be able to know [more] 
positively by means of an accurate instrument at what angle the 
aeroplane is ascending, volplaning, or banking, than to depend 
entirely upon one’s judgment. 

“Tn fact, without an angle-indicator it is absolutely impossible 
for the aviator to balance himself while flying on a dark night, 
as in the case of Howard Gill who recently, while trying to fly 
at night, fell backward because he was unable to know at what 
angle he was ascending. ...... 

‘This indicator is designed to be placed in front of the aviator, 
attached to the aeroplane so as to have the pendulum dead center 
when the aeroplane is in flying position. It is composed of a 
eup which is a perfect part of a complete circle; it can be from 
one-quarter of a circle up to one-third of a circle; inside the 
cup the degrees are marked by lines running around it; the first 
line shows 10 degrees, the second line 20 degrees, etc. The 
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pendulum, which is the only movable part of the instrument, is 
an arm mounted on a large ball, which rests on three small balls, 
which brings it to the center of the cup. At the lower end of 
the pendulum there is a weight which is so calculated as t 
prevent any oscillation of the pendulum, which always takes a 
perpendicular position. 

‘“‘When the aeroplane is ascending, the pendulum will mov 
toward the aviator and the point of the pendulum will indicat: 
the angle. In case the indicator is placed at a distance whic] 
prevents the aviator seeing in the cup the angle at which he is 
ascending, a looking-glass has been attached which will show 
the angle at all times. 

‘*The pendulum operates in every direction, showing the exac: 
angle of the aeroplane. The numbers marked on the cup show 
the dividing-line of safety and dangerous flying. For instance, 
when ascending, the pendulum should always be in a perfectly 
straight line with the numbers, as in this way it will show that 
the aeroplane is climbing perfectly. When the pendulum 
deviates from that line in either direction, then it is danger- 
ous, for the machine is climbing and banking at the same 
time. 

‘*To make an angle-indicator, all that is necessary is to spina 
brass cup to one-quarter of a complete circle, attach it to a little 
stand of any description that will hold it on the aeroplane, make 
it black by the gun-metal process, divide the cup into degrees 
from the bottom center upward (one-quarter of a complete circle 
will make 45 degrees in every direction). Take a piece of sheet 
metal, bend it to form an arm to support the pendulum and set 
it upon three small balls, securing this arm so that the pendulum 
will hang at dead center. The part of the pendulum resting on 
the three balls must be a large perfect ball and the bottom weight 
twice as heavy as the top ball. One must be careful to place 
the arm at exactly a height of one-half the diameter of the circle 




















Illustrations used by courtesy of “‘ Aircraft,’’ New York. 


TOP VIEW, LOOKING INTO THE LEWKOWICZ INDICATOR, 


Showing the pendulum moved toward the aviator and indica- 
ting the angle at which the machine is climbing. 











in order to make a perfect angle-indicator. By arranging a 
metal part inside of the cup that will obstruct the pendulum, 
you will then know when the danger angle is reached and be 
able to avoid trouble. The danger zone should be set 5 degrees 
inside of the safety limit.” 
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HOLLOWS AND CRESTS OF 


THE 


“PETRIFIED TIDAL WAVES.” 


The ocean ‘‘deeps,"’ according to Sir John Murray, and the mountain ranges. Dotted lines show great circles tangent to the polar circles. 


PETRIFIED TIDAL WAVES 


HAT EXISTING continental coast-lines, mountain 
ranges, and oceanic depressions are nothing more than 
solidified tidal waves in the originally plastic mass of 

the earth, is the belief of William Thayer Jordan, as advanced 
in an article on ‘‘The Form of the Earth,” contributed to 
Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn.). Mr. Jordan calls 
attention to a_ law, 


basins; and also that vastly larger areas of lighter, yet relatively 
heavy material, would sink with them to lesser depths. These 
in the main would constitute the ocean-beds; and at the same 
time, as a result of this movement of the heavier masses changing 
proportionally the center of gravity, and also by the push and 
pressure, the opposite portions where the crust was not too 
heavy would be pushed up, thus forming the continental 

AEORG EL 8S OF; 
‘*This world-wide and simultaneous movement of the earth’s 
crust would give rise to 





said to have been dis- 
covered as long ago as 
1857 by Pref. R. Owen 
of Indiana, to the effect 
that all great shore- 
lines, world-ridges, and 
hollows are along great 
circles tangent to the 
polar cireles. This, he 
says, has been unac- 
countably overlooked by 
later geologists. Their 
position is precisely that 
which would be taken 
by tidal waves in a 
liquid globe. Says Mr. 
Jordan: 


Map showing points of tangency of 
some of the more important coast-lines 
to the north polar circle. 

“Mo account for the TO PROVE THAT COAST-LINES 
relation of the seas and 





vast and irregular areas 
between the sinking 
ocean-basins and the ri- 
sing continents, where 
the crust would be sub- 
ject to the pull of the 
sinking masses and the 
tug of the uppushed con- 
tinents; and, too, the 
whole crust, whether ri- 
sing or sinking, would be 
subject to the strain re- 
sulting from the pull of 
gravity adjusting it to 
the interior, as the 
earth’s whole mass con- 
tracted from its constant 
loss of heat. And here 
comes into play the great 
determining factor as to 
the general arrangement 
of these lines and areas 


Map showing points of tangency of 
some of the more important coast-lines 
to the south polar circle. 


ARE PETRIFIED TIDAL WAVES. 








the continental areas, 
the world-ridges and deeps, and the law of their arrangement 
relative to each other and to the earth’s axis of revolution, 
which we have above observed, we need but to premise the 
following, namely, that the earth is a cooling mass of heterogene- 
ous materials of varying densities, the force we call gravitation, 
and the centrifugal force caused by the earth’s revolution 
‘Under the action of the earth’s gravity the heaviest bodies 
composing the crust would sink, and ultimately reach great 
depths, thus causing the deeps, or antiplateaus, of the ocean- 


of stress which are to 
form the shore-lines of 
the nascent ocean-basins and continents, and direct the gen- 
eral trend of the great world-ridges. This determinant is the 
body-tide resulting from the combined gravitational effect of 
the earth, the sun, and the moon, and the earth’s centrifugal 
force; the body-tides which in two great waves daily sweep 
around the earth; and have done so from the very earliest geo- 
logic ages. 

‘‘If, as is generally supposed, in these earlier ages the crust 
was more plastic than now, by so much the more must these 
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body-tides have been greater and more effective than at present. 
And if, as it is estimated that, at the present time, the maximum 
body-tides at the equator amount to nineteen and a half inches, 
how much greater must they have been in the earlier eons! 

‘‘Now, if from any cause a cooling and contracting body were 
thrown into a regular and continuous series of waves, the 
resulting folding and wrinkling would of necessity follow a 
course largely determined by these waves. To repeat, it is 
evident that as the earth shrinks from cooling its crust by so 
much becomes too large to fit the reduced spheroid; and under 
the stress of gravity it is constantly held close to the shrinking 
interior and becomes folded and wrinkled, pushed up into great 
ridges or mountain ranges with corresponding concavities. 
All this goes on at the same time with the sinking of the ocean- 
basins and the rising of the continents. Across and through all 
the earth, while it is under the stress and pull of these forces, 
plays the unceasing influence of the masses of the sun and moon; 
showing itself, as we have seen, in the body-tides, greater and, 
we need remember, all the more effective in the earlier ages, if 
the crust were more plastic. 

‘‘At midsummer and midwinter these body-tides are earth- 
waves whose crests are great circles passing through the poles; 
and as the earth moves forward in its orbit these wave-crests 
swing until at the equinoxes, at new and full moon, they form 
great circles tangent to the polar circles. These tangent circles 
mark the maximum divergence of these wave-crests and body- 
tides of the earth from the lines of longitude. The regular, 
twice daily, pull and stress caused by these body-tides, beginning 
with the birth of the earth, and then twice yearly through all 
the long geologic eons, coming to the invariable limit, seem to 
be the sufficient cause determining the almost universal approxi- 
mation of the continental shore-lines and mountain ranges and 
allied phenomena to lines tangent to the polar circles. In a 
certain way we might almost call these mountain ranges and 
shore-lines petrified tidal waves.” 





TO ABOLISH PAIN AFTER OPERATIONS 


T IS generally assumed that the use of anesthetics during 
| a surgical operation makes the results of that operation 
painless, but every one with hospital experience knows that 
this is not the case. The most distressing, altho not the most 
acute, part of the pain due to an operation comes after it is 
over, and hitherto surgeons have not been able, as Dr. Forbes 
Ross tells us in The Lancet (London, June 15), “to put the 
finishing touch on the efforts of science by ridding a patient 
finally and definitely of . . . reactionary pain.” Popular dread 
of all surgical operations, in Dr. Ross’s experience, is aimed 
chiefly at the suffering which patients undergo or expect to under- 
go or have seen friends suffer after an operation or an accidental 
injury. He has now succeeded, he writes, in devising a method 
that will enable a surgeon to guarantee a patient total freedom 
from pain after operation—a great advance in surgical procedure. 
This device, he says, is really only an extended form of local 
anesthesia—the continuation, locally, of anesthesia which 
during an operation has been general. Dr. Ross simply infil- 
trates the area of anoperation wound, before making that wound, 
with a solution of quinin and urea hydrochlorid, and this, he 
says, produces a total absence of pain in the area of operation 
after the patient has recovered from the general anesthetic. 
We read in substance: 


‘*The method of use is quite simple and within the reach of 
any operator. The patient is first put under a general anes- 
thetic, and the surgeon proceeds to make multiple injections of 
a sterilized solution of quinin and urea hydrochlorid all over 
and around the site of his proposed incisions and manipulations. 

“The effect of these injections is to produce an almost total 
loss of sensation in the parts for a length of time varying from 
twenty-four hours to six days, with absolutely no return or 
vestige of post-operative pain, until healing is complete, and 
a minimum of operative and post-operative shock. The vitality 
of the tissues injected is not jeopardized; indeed, the absence 
of pain tends to promote rapid healing. My experience so far 
has been that from the moment of the completion of an operation 
until the skin has healed, the patient is not conscious of suffering 
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from injury to the parts operated on. If further observations 
confirm these results the method will confer a boon on delicate 
and nervous women and others. Crusht limbs and fractures 
could be made painless and fatal shock averted by the im- 
mediate infiltration of the damaged part above the seat of injury 
with this solution. 

‘Infiltration anesthesia by cocain and suprarenal extract is 
very often accompanied by the most intense agony when the 
circulation of the infiltrated part begins to return and sensation 
is being reestablished. This is‘not the case with quinin and 
urea hydrochlorid anesthesia. This method, I suggest, should 
prove most useful in compound fractures and crusht limbs, and, 
indeed, to obviate pain after injury or operation in any part of 
the human body accessible to a hypodermic syringe.” 





BEWARE OF “CURES” 


T IS SERIOUSLY proposed by The Medical Times (New 
I York, July) that laws be passed by the various State 

legislatures making it a crime to assert publicly that a 
medicine will positively ‘‘cure’’ any disease. Such assertion it 
considers prima facie evidence of fraud. Says this paper: 


‘*The well-springs of hope which bubble up in the breasts of 
mankind have made manufacturers of nostrums wealthy. A 
person suffering from some chronic ailment grasps at any straw 
so long as it is labeled with a medical name. _ He gets the experi- 
ence, often of the sorriest nature, while the quack gets the 
Men take patent medicines largely on account of their 
falsely extravagant claims of medicinal value. The advertise- 
ment announces that the nostrum will ‘cure’ from one to forty 
diseases, and the innocent and ignorant public is gulled into 
purchasing. 

‘‘CureE is a word which reputable physicians use with the 
greatest precaution. The practitioner who claims he-can ‘cure’ 
a particular disease is a fakir, and has no place in the profession. 
He can say that by various means at his disposal he hopes to 
effect a cure, but until medicine becomes an exact science no one 
ean safely proclaim himself positively able to bring akcut ecom- 
plete recovery. Physicians journeying to the sessions of the 
A. M. A. at Atlantic City were amazed at the effrontery of a 
patent-medicine concern in announcing on huge signs that a cer- 
tain nostrum ‘cures’ eczema. The medical profession has found 
this disease most difficult to overcome, but the quacks have no 
hesitaney in claiming a ‘cure’ in their nostrum. To those who 
know, the assertion that this patent medicine ‘cures’ eczema is 
rankest nonsense, and it should be made a serious offense to put 
forth such silly, misleading, and at times harmful statements. 

‘*‘We would like to see a law on the statute books of every 
State in the Union making a public claim of ‘cure’ a penal 
offense. There is a movement started by Printer’s Ink to eradi- 
eate the advertising fakir. If this will include the lying state- 
ments of the patent-medicine man we will rejoice. If not, let 
some Moses arise to lead a movement which will chase the men 
who say they can ‘cure’ into some wilderness whence return is 
impossible. Let us emphatically repeat that .no reputable 
physician will guarantee a ‘cure.’”’ 


A BOILING BATTERY — An electric battery in which the 
current strength is multiplied by six when its liquid is raised 
to boiling heat, has been devised by a Parisian inventor. 
Popular Electricity (Chicago, July): 





Says 


‘*To show how the battery acts, he makes the following experi- 
ment. He takes a porcelain vessel which will stand the heat of 
the fire, or probably an ordinary enameled vessel would do, and 
fills it with a weak acid solution, or, better, a bichromate bat- 
tery solution. Two carbon plates are put in, leaving a middle 
space. A zine rod or plate is attached to a wood handle so as to 
dip it into the bath between the carbons. A small, low-voltage 
incandescent lamp is connected to the carbons and the zine in 
the usual way. On dipping in the zine the current given by 
the battery cell is very small, and the lamp will hardly glow. 
Removing the zinc, he puts a small flame under the vessel so as 
to bring it about to a boil. Putting in the zine again it is found 


that the lamp now glows brightly, and the inventor claims that 
the current, which he measured by instruments, is six times 
as much. His method is the subject of a French patent.” 
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LESSENERS OF POWER 


HERE ARE TWO WAYS to accomplish mechanical 

operations with greater ease. One is to increase the 

power available to do the work; the other is to lessen 
the power necessary. To-day is the era of power-lessening. 
New England pastures, we are reminded by Edward K. Ham- 
mond in Factory (Chicago, June), were slowly cleared of stone 
with oxen and a stone-boat. <A lighter team and a low-wheeled 
wagon require less energy. The saving comes from substituting 
rolling for sliding friction and such a substitution is characteris- 
tic of modern methods. An earlier age, desirous of moving the 
stone more quickly, would rather have added more oxen. Mr. 
Hammond has headed his article ‘‘ Bearings that Run with Less 
Power,’ and in it he tells of ball bearings and of the great 
economies effected by their use in recent machine practise. He 
writes: 


‘*Such inereases of efficiency have been made under actual 
operating conditions in a great variety of industries, among 
which woodworking plants, flour-mills, machine-shops, electrical 
machinery, and textile-mills may be mentioned. In one specific 
instance, a textile-machine required seven and one-half horse- 
power to drive it and, owing to the heating of the plain bearings 
which were used, the machine could not be run for more than 
one-half hour at a stretch. This*machine was later equipped 
with ball bearings and it was found that the power required to 
operate it had been reduced to two and one-half horse-power, 
while the machine could be run indefinitely without experiencing 
any difficulty from heated bearings. 

‘*Furthermore, the best types of ball and roller bearings are 
virtually proof against wear because the friction which causes 
wear in ordinary bearings bas been virtually eliminated and the 
alloy steel from which such bearings are made has been hardened 
to the limit of its capacity. . . . The failure of the early forms 
of ball bearings may be attributed to use of incorrect designs 
and materials, and to a failure to appreciate the refinements of 
size and structure which were required for the successful opera- 
tion of a ball bearing. In such bearings, the load is carried by 
the points of contact between the balls and the races in which 
they run. . . . These conditions make it necessary for all of 
the balls in a bearing to be of exactly the same size, for if any 





WHERE QUALITY TELLS. 

These are samples of balls for bearings fractured for test. When 
split open the surface of the steel is an indication of quality. The 
fine-grained section is the best. The coarse grain soon becomes useless. 
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ball is the least trifle oversize, it will take the load from its 
fellows and cause an abnormal pressure; conversely, a ball 
which is too small will not be carrying its share of the load. The 
balls and races must also be hardened right to the center in order 
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that all parts of the bearing may have the same degree of com- 
pressibility. On account of these features, errors which are 
negligible in other forms of machinery must be eliminated in 
order to secure satisfactory service from a ball bearing. . . .... 

‘“‘In the process of manufacture, the balls and races are ground 
to size and then receive a mirror-like finish. The importance 
of this polishing will be realized when it is known that even the 





FLAWS THAT WASTE POWER. 


Three polished balls, magnified. One reveals a smooth surface, 
while the other two are seen to be rough and unserviceable. 











smoothest finish is, in reality, a mass of scratches, and it is 
merely a matter of how minute these scratches are. If the 
scratches are too coarse, the balls exert a grinding action which 
causes the bearing to wear, and it is now realized that when any 
wear has developed, the life of a ball bearing is at an end.” 


But the need for uniformity, the writer goes on to say, does 


not end with size and shape. The balls must be of the same 
degree of hardness and each must be uniformly hard through 
and through. Balls are broken as a test, softness appearing as- 
a coarsening of the erystalline texture; but even when each 
ball meets all requirements, arrangement and method of mount-— 
ing are now carefully studied to meet the conditions of use. 
Says Mr. Hammond in part: 


“The design of these bearings has been modified to meet the: 
requirements of a variety of classes of service. Each style is. 
also made in different sizes suitable for carrying different loads. 
Aside from these variations in the size of the balls and races,. 
the ability to successfully meet the requirements of varying 
classes of service has been provided for by different forms of 
separators. For moderate speeds, a prest steel separator is 
used. For exceptionally high speeds and for railway service, 
the separator is made from a bronze casting. For the re- 
quirements of line-shaft service, the separator used is also made 
of cast bronze and the balls are held between bent prongs. 

“‘The three preceding forms of bearings are designed to carry 
radial loads. But in many classes of service the load is exerted 
in a direction parallel with the axis of the shaft. Examples 
of such thrust loads are found in the spindles of drill-presses and 
boring-mills; in such eases, the substitution of ball bearings for 
plain bearings has been the means of effecting a considerable 
saving in power.” 


In short, the day when the only ball bearing was that of a 
bicycle has long passed by. There are almost as many varieties 
of bearings of this type as there are different kinds of machines— 
a striking example of our growing realization that it is better 
to lessen the power of resistance than to increase that of 
application. 
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ALMA-TADEMA 


PAINTER who dies rich has somehow to justify his 

~ riches by severer standards than other men of wealth. 

Did his wealth come by pleasing himself or pleasing the 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema is one of those about 

whose estimate the newspaper critic is indulging many shades 

of opinion. His death occurred on June 25; he had pursued a 
highly successful career for 


public? 


contents.’ Not excepting our own Venetian palace in the Fen- 
way, limited, it is probably the most famous private house of 
art in either hemisphere.” 


The newspaper writer gives over the task of describing it, and 
quotes from among the many descriptive sketches part of that 
by Max Rooses, in his ‘‘ Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury,”’ who renders it in this 





many years; the British public, 


which delights in the Royal 
Academy, delighted also in 
him, and gave him rewards 


which enabled him to live amid 
the same scenes of opulent 

splendor that he so fondly de- - 
picted. Few of his paintings 
ever came to America, so while 
his work is well known in repro- 
duction, he can not be said to 
have made a large appeal to our 
art-lovers. Hence it is his re- 
action upon American taste that 
leads the New York Times to 
say that while * 
Dutchman” 


this admirable 
never ‘‘degraded 
British art,’”’ he ‘‘certainly did 
not uplift it’; and The Sun to 
observe that “‘his painted anec- 
dotes, considered from the angle 
of amiable criticism, are about 
worthy enough to adorn bonbon 
boxes.”” He “an incom- 
parable craftsman in the art 
of representing the surface of 
things,”’ adds the latter journal. 
“He added to his perpetual 


was 


still-life touch of sentimental- 


ism true mid-Victorian senti- 


Who * 


ment.’’ Avowed classicalist as 


he was, he was so “ Victorian” 








SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, 


never degraded British art,’’ and, thinks a critic, 
“certainly did not uplift it.” 


phrase: 


“Unless it be Pompeian, it is 
impossible to say in what style 
the Casa-Tadema is built. It 
is the style, however, of an op- 
timist who enjoys light and life, 
and loves varmth and sunshine. 
Everything is open to the light 
of day, and every corner bears 
examination. Look at the mar- 
ble pillars and the beautifully 
earved woodwork, the chairs 
and cushions, the silks and em- 
broideries, and try to find some- 
thing which jars against good 
taste; you can not, criticism 
fails, therefore give it up. In the 
distance the ear is soothed by 
the gentle plash of a fountain, 
as the water falls into a marble 
basin. . . . This home—to the 
perfecting of which Tadema has 
devoted every spare moment he 
has been able to snatch from the 
cause of art—is like a glance at 
his soul from the outside.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle seems to 
seize upon the traits in this art- 
ist that endeared him to his 
adopted country: 

“The marvel in Alma-Tade- 
ma’s art was his constructive 
imagination. To his imagina- 
tion he added that which was 
absolutely necessary in bringing 
to him his suecess. That was 








in the sentiment that pervaded 

his house, as well as his pictures, that ‘his near-classie abode 
in St. Johns Wood,” observes the Boston Transcript, ‘‘might 
well be acquired and preserved by the British nation as a 
monument of late Victorian taste.’ Of this famous domicile 
we read further: 


“It has frequently been described as reflecting the personality 
of the painter who has just passed. The almost perfervid en- 
comiums on it, to which great names are often attached, prove 
that educated England took the mansion under the gilded palette 
weather-vane as seriously as it took Whistler’s Peacock Room 
frivolously. Against the glorious eclecticism of the villa let an 
oceasional sulfitic heathen rage. Let Whistler himself, after 
one of the masquerades in which Sir Lawrence appeared as an 
‘Ancient Roman’ in toga and eye-glasses, perpetrate his quip 
about his distinguished contemporary, ‘amazing with his bare 
feet and Romano-Greek St. John’s Wooden eye!’ Let the less 
whimsical critic observe that the house which Alma-Tadema 
built around himself precisely and concretely illustrates what 
Mr. Pennell means when he says: ‘While in England the artist 
was searching the Scriptures and the encyclopedia for subjects, 
in France he was training his eye to see things as they are.’ 
Admixture, nevertheless, of art and artifice appealed to a great 
number of Sir Lawrence’s adopted fellow countrymen as simon 
pure art, and his house for many years past has allured such 
literv'i as Edmund Gosse with ‘the beauty and strangeness of its 


a consummate knowledge of 
texture. The former was native 
talent; the latter was the result of years of patient observation 
and painstaking application to demands of technic. These two 
qualities combined to make the artist successful in England, 
where he really began his world-renowned career in 1870. His 
refined public loved the classics, and also that kind of art which 
is termed realistic. Looking at his representation of marble 
you could faney that it would feel cold and smooth to the touch. 
His method was as far from impressionism as the poles are 
asunder. The recreation of the antique world was a wondrous 
aid to the imagination, and it helped to perpetuate that reverence 
for the past which is always dear to the English mind.” 


An estimate from one of his English confréres is published in 
the London Morning Post. Sir W.B. Richmond R.4A., writes: 


“To deny imagination to Tadema would be quite beside the 
mark. But it was less emotional than constructive, less vehe- 
ment than classic, less romantic than realistic. His was an 
imagination perhaps more reconstructive than poetic and ab- 
stract, and in this quality of imagination he was only true to his 
nationality. And yet the dramatic element was upon occasion 
very sternly pronounced, notably in ‘The Death of the First 
Born,’ and ‘The Pyrrhie Dance,’ and in some few others of his 
Egyptian and Roman pieces. I only mention these two pic- 
tures because this little article is written more with a view to a 
general than particular analysis, and with a view to calling atten- 
tion to the bigger aspects of Tadema’s genius and method than 
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SAPPHO. 
From the painting by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 
‘* Looking at his representation of marble you could fancy that it would feel cold and smooth to the touch.” 








to eatelog his works, or divide up his artistic periods. It 
is probably fair, quite fair, to say that no European artist 
is, or in recent years has been, more fully equipped for his craft 
than Tadema. His exact mind was adverse to guessing, adverse 
to what is so often mistaken for inspiration, but which is in reality 
often only confusion, uncertain, ephemeral, and chaotic. He 
put it thus to himself, ‘If I am to revive ancient life, if I am to 
make it re-live on canvas, I can do so not only by transposing 
my mind into the far-off ages, which deeply interest me, but 
I must do it with the aid of archeology.’ ‘I must not only 
create a mise-en-scéne that is possible but probable, and if I suc- 
ceed to make it look probable I shall have registered it not alone 
according to my faney, but by my imagination, inasmuch as I 
have formed, made, and completed an image of the conditions 
under which life was played.’ It is probably not known to the 
general public, and not widely among connoisseurs, that every 
picture that Tadema painted has a ground plan, that is to say, 
the buildings he rendered so beautifully in paint could be erected 
and are erected as they are shown on his canvas upon a space 
given to them on the plane of the picture. And in those build- 
ings, both far and near, in those corridors, and among those 
columns, the people there could stand, sit, or lie. This method 
of arriving at truth, if.it does not stand for all the truth, is a very 
big portion of it which, insensibly to the spectator, convinces 
him of reality. 

‘*No Dutchman, no Italian, no English or French man has 
ever achieved the charms which knowledge of perspective has 
granted in verifying intricate conditions of plan and elevation, 
with so much resource and artistry as Tadema.”’ 


The London Westminster Gazette, after stating that he was 
born January 8, 1836, in the little village of Dronrijp, near 
Leeuwaarden, in Holland, gives these brief facts of biography: 


‘Sir Lawrence became a naturalized Englishman in 1873; in 
1876 he was elected A.R.A., and full Academician in 1879. He 
received decorations from most of the European courts, was 
a member of the Institute of France, as well as of many other 
foreign academies, while he boasted, further, the signal dis- 
tinetion implied by the letters O.M. 

“In 1869, after the death of his wife, he came to England, 
which had always been the best market for his pictures, and 
found life in this country so much to his taste that he became a 
naturalized British subject, having already taken unto himself 
an English wife, the daughter of Mr. G. Napoleon Epps, M.R.C.S. 
She died in 1909.” 


WHAT PRINCETON MEN EARN 


AWYERS were rather low in the scale as earners-in the 
list of Yale alumni of 1906, whose material successes for 
the first five years of their life out of college were shown 

in our pages on February 3. Princeton lawyers top the list of 
earning occupations, as revealed by the Decennial Record of 
the Class of 1901, just issued. Their average earnings are 
$4,994.88, and the business men of the class, including bankers, 
insurance men, and publishers, follow closely with an average 
of $4,684.60. Publishing and advertising were found to pay 
Yale men best at the end of five years, but, given a little more 
time, the law would seem to be a eareer of more attractive re- 
wards. In the Princeton list the incomes from business, medi- 
cine, and law increase more rapidly than those from the other 
pursuits. A Princeton dispatch to the New York Times brings 
into reduced compass the results of the tabulation. It also 
views in comparison the results of the Yale investigation and 


some figures derived from a Harvard canvass. We quote: 


“The average incomes [of Princeton, 1901] were: first year, 
$706.44; second year, $902.39; third year, $1,198.94; fourth 
year, $1,651.15; fifth year, $2,039.42; sixth year, $2,408.30; 
seventh year, $2,382.33; eighth year, $2,709.37; ninth year, 
$3.221.89; tenth year, $3,803.58. This record includes only 
individual earnings and is exelusive of allowances and legacies. 
Those men going to professional schools or taking graduate 
courses after leaving Princeton were not considered until they 
had finished their studies. To make the record complete the 
eards which the 1901 men filled out were confidential and 
anonymous. 

“The class of 1906 of Yale is the only satisfactory basis for a 
comparison with Yale or Harvard classes. The first five years’ 
record of Princeton, 1901, and Yale, 1906, shows that the Yale 
men earned more during the first three years, ut the earnings of 
the Princeton men increased more rapidly, and, at the end of five 
years, are almost $200 more than the Yale average. The Yale 
average incomes were $740.14, $968.80, $1,286.91, $1,522.98, 
$1,885.31, as compared with the Princeton averages of $706.44, 
$902.39, $1,198.94, $1,651.15, $2,039.42. 

““Other statistics compiled by the 1901 men show the com- 
parative number of marriages of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, 
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and the number of children which have 1901 fathers from these 
several colleges. The class of 1901 from Princeton shows that 
of 268 men, 175, or a percentage of 65.2, are married. They 
have a total of 219 children, or a percentage of 1.25 to a marriage. 
The class of 1901 of Harvard has 720 members, of whom 398 are 
married, a percentage of 55.2. They have a total of 413 
children, or a percentage of 1.03 to a marriage. At Yale from a 
class of 236 graduating in 1901, 128, or a percentage of 57.6, are 
married. They have 99 children, or a percentage of only 0.77.” 


The table of incomes gives the following results: 


‘‘Business for the first ten years gave the following average 
incomes from the first to the eleventh: $705.54, $934.42, 
$1,196.19, $1,956.61, $2,402.77, $2,860.30, $2,756.50, $3,073,64, 
$3,861.46, $4,684.69. 

“*Teachers for the first ten years earned the following average 
incomes each year: $784.72, $839.70, $1,005.58, $1,110, $1,215.35, 
$1,404.16, $1,532.08, $1,715.38, $1,729.16, $1,779.16. 

*“*The clergymen’s averages began the third year after gradua- 
tion, and were: $520, $1,011.25, $1,187.33, $1,242.85, $1,421.42, 
$1,550, $1,607.14, $1,714.25. 

‘Lawyers earned during the ten years beginning at once after 
graduation: $355.20, $610.16, $900, $1,389.41, $2,094.61, 
$2,890.10, $3,089.16, $3,344.18, $4,140.08, $4,994.88. 

‘*Physicians earned the following, beginning the second year 
after graduation from Princeton: $1,106.25, $1,714.87, $1,471.15, 
$1,366.22, $1,503.60, $2,116.13, $2,434.48, $3,094.45. 

‘‘Engineers earned $648.88, $1,029.50, $1,218, $1,328.18, 
$1,878.18, $2,620, $2,387.55, $2,707, $2,700, $3,002. 

“The average incomes of journalists were $741.25, $825, 
$1,096.66, $1,213.33, $1,413, $1,412.50, $1,740, $1,983.75, $2.115. 

‘‘The average incomes from other occupations, such as farm- 
ing, chemistry, forestry, ete., were as follows: $766.53, $878.57, 
$1,016.42, $1,409,23, $1,758.33, $1,969.23, $2,032.30, $2,684.61, 
$2,830, $3,025.38.” 





THEATRICAL TASTE IN GERMANY 


HATEVER THE CRITICS may say of Richard 

WV Strauss, he can not be called a paying proposition, 
even in the country of his birth. From September, 

1910, to August, 1911, Germany listened to 228 performances 
of his ‘‘ Rosenkavalier.’’ This was its first year, and doubtless 
curiosity was rife to hear the new work. ‘‘Elektra,’”’ on the 
other hand, fell from the record of 65 performances in its first 
year to but 44 for the last recorded one. What the national 
appetite for amusement is we find reckoned not in dollars and 
cents, as Paris and New York recently exprest themselves, 
but in a carefully computed record of all the performances 
given in the theaters of the Fatherland. As the figures appear 
in the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) there were over 38,000 perform- 
ances in all, given in 435 cities and towns and on 665 stages. 
‘There were 2,525 works representing the product of 1,324authors. 
‘Of these, 2,056 were plays distributed among 1,077 dramatists, 
and 218 operas, the work of 121 composers, with 208 operettas 
done by 93 composers. Going on to consider individual works: 


‘It is interesting to compare the increase or decrease in the 
number of performances of the same work with that of the 
previous year. 

“« *Widelio’ increases from 191 to 208 performances. 

““*Wigaros Hochzeit’ (The Marriage of Figaro) from 151 to 
165. 

““*Die Zauberfléte’ (The Magic Flute) from 178 to 208. 

** *Salome’ from 37 to 69. 

‘“*Pristan und Isolde’ from 123 to 1382, while ‘Siegfried’ 
decreases from 150 to 133 performances. 

“The ‘Rosenkavalier’ appears for the first time on the list 
and reaches 228 performances, but 

“* *Plektra’ has but 44, in the previous year 65, performances. 

‘‘The performances of the popular light opera show a marked 
increase: ‘Der Graf von Luxemburg’ (The Count of Luxem- 
burg) from 1,365 to 1,794, ‘Zigeunerliebe’ (Gipsy Love) from 
184 to 605 performances. The demand for the older operettas 
abates— 

‘**Die Dollarprinzessin’ (The Dollar Princess) decreases from 
768 to 414, ‘Der Fidele Bauer’ (The Jolly Farmer) from 1,184 
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to 671. A notable exception is Johann Strauss’s ‘Die Fleder- 
maus’ (The Bat), which retains its never-failing popularity. 

‘‘Among the ‘classics’ Goethe’s ‘Iphigenia’ increased from 
89 to 104 performances. 

‘Schiller, on the contrary, represented with 14 plays, decreased 
from 2,044 to 1,584, but 

‘*Lessing’s ‘Minna von Barnhelm’ increased from 157 to 220 
performances. 

“Among the modern works— 

“**Taifun’ (Typhoon) increases from 89 to 703, and Tolstoy’s 
‘Macht der Finsternis’ (The Power of Darkness) from 1 to 87. 

““Of the plays produced for the first time during the year: 

‘‘Schénherr’s ‘Glaube und Heimat’ (Faith and Home) was 
given 1,623 times, Hermann Balus’s ‘Kinder’ (Children) 241, 
‘Meyers’ 394, ‘Bummelstudenten’ (The Student Loafers) 42y 
times. 

“Sixteen plays by Hermann Sudermann were given, but 
the performances decreased from 1,062 to 991. 

“Gerhardt Hauptmann was also represented with 16 plays, 
but with an increase from 559 to 619 performances. 

‘‘Tbsen, with 19 plays, decreases from 724 to 686, while 

“Hebbel, with 11 plays, increases from 245 to 448 per- 
formances. 

“Kleist, with 6 plays and 214 performances, increases with 
8 plays to 327. ' 

“‘Shakespeare shows ever-increasing popularity, 1,042 per- 
formances with 25 plays, against 958 with 21 plays in the 
previous year.”—Translation made for Tue Literary DiGeEst. 





ROUSSEAU’S DOUBTFUL HERITAGE 


RANCE, while preparing to celebrate the two-hundredth 
Fk anniversary of the birth of one of her men of light and 

leading, Jean Jacques Rousseau, had a rude blow from 
another of her famous men of letters, Mr. Maurice Barrés. He 
arose in Parliament and told his fellow legislators that they had 
only to thank the man, whose brow they were planning to re- 
crown, for the red terrors of the automobile-bandits, Garnier and 
Bonnot, through which they had just passed. The heritage of 
Rousseau, literary, artistic, and social, is viewed somewhat in 
the same vein on our side of the ocean, tho in France, as Mr. 
Barrés points out, it shows itself even more in the realm of acts 
than of ideas; in which latter sphere an American writer indi- 
eates our own debt to the Frenchman. Mr. Barrés is an Acade- 
mician, and, says the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, he ‘‘leads young France in its reaction away from 
Rousseau’s revolution.”” His protest is not religious, altho, we 
are told, ‘‘the bicentenary is to be observed by putting up yet 
another antireligious monument—figures sculptured by Bar- 
tholomé—in the Panthéon, which was a chureh till Victor 
Hugo’s body was laid there.’’ Sections of Mr. Barrés’ speech 
are given us by this correspondent: 


“T shall not vote for the appropriation the Government 
asks for the glorification of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and I should 
like briefly to explain why. I admire as much as any one the 
artist, all passion and sensibility. . . . As to the man himself, 
with his poor, peevish virtue allied to such lyric love of nature 
and solitude—no, I will not draw up his indictment. And I do 
not dispute, from the social point of view, that he had his mo- 
ment of use and even of well-doing. . . . I feel all the truth of a 
sentence I have kept in mind from a young emigré, the son of 
General Custine, who was guillotined by the Revolution: ‘How I 
understand Rousseau, and his sublime hatred for refined vices!’ 
After reading Laclos’s book, that veritable epic of certain eight- 
eenth-century salons, we excuse any excess in Rousseau’s love 
for nature—he makes us breathe pure air. 

‘‘This, gentlemen, is my share in admiration. But you ask 
more of me. You wish me to adhere to the social, political, 
and pedagogical principles of the author of the ‘Discourse on 
Inequality,’ the ‘Contrat Social,’ and ‘Emile.’ That I ean not 
do—and let me add that the greater part of you also can not 
do so. 

‘* At the hour in which we are, have you really the idea that it 
is useful and fruitful to exalt solemnly in the name of the state 
the man who invented the detestable paradox that puts society 
outside of nature, and stirs the individual against society in the 
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name of nature? It is not at the moment when you strike down 
like dogs those who rise against society, saying it is unjust and 
evil, and declare war to the death against it, that we ought to 
glorify the man claimed justly as theirs by all theorists of anarchy. 
Nothing stands between Kropotkin or Jean Grave and Rous- 
seau—and neither Kropotkin nor Jean Grave ean intellectu- 
ally refuse to own as theirs Garnier and Bonnot.”’ 


The American writer, Lewis Piaget Shanks, who pays his 
devoir to Rousseau in The Dial (Chicago), finds that the Rous- 
seauistie education which we have been cultivating is clearly 
responsible for the ‘‘ Rousseau- 
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have somehow conspired to give undue influence to Rousseau. 
His intellect was prolific rather than profound, inflammatory 
rather than exploratory. But he had the knack of applying his 
torch at the right place in many fields of activity, and of kindling 
separate fires in many rubbish-heaps of obsolescent notions and 
conventions. The social problem in its distinctively economic 
aspects lay before him, seeking a far more radical solution than 
was actually accorded to it by a too narrowly political revolu- 
tion, compassed by middle-class politicians. Rousseau per- 
ceived, almost as clearly as Mazzini a century later, that the 
misery of the peoples demanded the attainment of effective 
economic as well as political de- 





ism in polities” now so wide- 


mocracy; altho, living before 





spread. In this way: 

“It was Jean-Jacques who 
first stood for pedagogic natu- 
ralism, so intolerant of disci- 
pline and the direct training of 
the character and the will. If 
we consider our present educa- 
tional system, most of its fea- 
tures are ultimately traceable 
to Rousseau. What do our 
schools and colleges stand for 
to-day? Interest, amusement, 
rather than set tasks; election 
of congenial studies (since life 
has in store for us no uncon- 
genial labors); non-scetarian- 
ism; and then, absence of all 
that religious training which 
makes character; neglect of 
philosophy and metaphysics 
which make thinkers (what 
need have we of thinkers?); 
predominance of natural sci- 
ences, which are mainly nomen- 
elatures, over that harder in- 
tellectual training which makes 
leaders (why should we train 
leaders, being a democracy?); 
predominance of utilitarian 
subjects and manual training 
over history (what can we, the 
heirs of all the ages, learn from 
a dry and dusty Past?). Yes, 
if the incapacity of our present 











JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, 


Who with Kropotkin and Jean Grave, says Maurice Barrés, was 
the intellectual father of the Paris automobile-bandits. 


the era of great mechanical in- 
ventions, he had no vision of 
- the modern social movement. 
“Indeed, the greatness of 
Rousseau as an intellectual force 
lay in his recognition of the need 
for simultaneous revolutions in 
all departments of life. This 
gave a certain encyclopedic 
quality to his activities. He 
saw the necessity of combining 
individual reform of character 
with secial change, and so at- 
tacked the roots of character in 
education and the home. The 
‘Nouvelle Héloise,’ frankly 
speaking, is not found readable, 
excepting as an effort, by mod- 
ern Englishmen, or possibly by 
modern Frenchmen. We find 
an admirably characteristic sen- 
tence passed upon it in an Eng- 
lish work that lies before us. 
‘The ‘“‘New Héloise”’ is a re- 
markable combination of over- 
strained sentiment and practical 
good sense, without any of that 
faculty which we eall the sense 
of humor being employed to re- 
5 2 strain or harmonize them.’ The 
: same is true of large sections of 
the ‘Emile’; even ‘The Savoy- 
ard Vicar,’ the vehicle of many of 
Rousseau’s sincerest and noblest 
sentiments, overloads us with 
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school and college students be 
taken into account, if we con- 
sider their weakness in thinking, in character, and in power of 
self-control, we must admit that we are educating our children 
up to the requirements of a Socialistie or syndicalistic Utopia. 

‘‘Furthermore, we are helping matters in other ways. Rous- 
seauism in the schools goes hand in hand with Rousseauism in 
Art and Literature, since artist and public are alike trained to 
prefer an emotional naturalism to the ‘aristocratic? beauty of 
self-control. What Jean-Jacques has given us in the excesses of 
the Romantie school, what his ideals of esthetics are giving us 
to-day, such critics as Monsieur Lasserre and our own Professor 
Babbitt have shown us: ‘Le Romantisme Frangais’ and ‘The 
New Laokoén’ will perhaps mark an epoch in the history of the 
ideas of the twentieth century. In our industrial civilization, 
where many have come to see in Art and Literature only a form 
of amusement or a titillation of the senses, where the excesses of 
certain persons have degraded the very connotation of the ad- 
jective ‘artistic,’ such books as these ought to open our eyés to 
the future of Art and Letters under present conditions. If 
crities and artists do not unite in the formulation of a more virile 
ideal, the whole subject of Art may find itself relegated to that 
feminine control which Herbert Spencer prophesied as its ulti- 
mate function. Shall we then confess that we are incapable of 
rising above the lower esthetic conception—of transcending the 
Romantic subjection to passion and sentiment for the classical 
inspiration of intellectual vision?” 


England, at least in so far as the London Nation represents it, 
finds Rousseau a more admirable figure, a ‘first-rate reformer,” 
perhaps because she accepts less from him, and can only view 
him academically. We read: 


‘Solid thinkers, no doubt, tend to believe that modern times 


moral platitudes. But for all 
that, we have no right to refuse 
to Rousseau a high and proper place as a first-rate reformer in lit- 
erature and language, in education, religious thought, and family 
life, asin the larger movement of politics. The men and women 
of his time and age were moved passionately by his writings; 
not only statesmen legislated at his command but mothers 
suckled their own children because he bade them. Not the 
least of Rousseau’s achievements was the discovery of the joys 
and beauties of the country, what Saint Beuve called le sentiment 
de vert; not, it is true, the full Wordsworthian spirituality of 
nature, but a genuine current of reaction against artifice and 
luxury in a society perishing of these excesses.” 


Those who are intent upon celebrating his bicentenary are 
claiming that Jean-Jacques was ‘‘ the spiritual father alike of the 
American constitution, the French revolution, the Romantic 
movement in literature, and the Froebel Institutes.’”” He may 
have been all these, but Mr. Francis Gribble claims (in the 
London Daily News) that he takes his place as ‘‘a man of senti- 
ment” in the history alike of literature and philosophy, adding: 


“He was, before everything else, ame sensible. His one im- 
portant novel-was the fountain of the sensiblerie which pervaded 
French fiction for several generations, and it also brought 
sensiblerie into politics. The Revolutionists—from Robespierre 
downwards—were full of sensiblerie, and it was from Rousseau’s 
writings that they derived it. Even Billaud-Varennes . , . 
said that he could never read ‘ La nouvelle Héloise’ without erying 
over it. Rousseau, in short, offered the world sentiment at a 
moment when the world wanted it very badly. The world 


accepted the gift gratefully, and used it for its own purposes— 
purposes of which the man who proffered the gift was too vain 
and weak and ineffective even to dream.” 
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CATHOLIC FAMILIES OF CANADA 


ACE SUICIDE, so often pointed to as a grave peril for 
France, is invisibly remote in French Canada. The 
province of Quebec so abounds in large families that it is 

capable of supplying the deficiency of its mother-country. In- 
deed, the late distinguished economist, Mr. Leroy Beaulieu, 
recently said: ‘‘Give us 10,000 French-Canadians and we will 


ilies received the premium. Of this number 150 families had 14 
to 18 living children; in some cases where one or the other of the 
parents was married twice, the number of living children ranged 
from 18 to 27 children. Since the foundation of Quebec in 1608 
there have been entered upon the parish registers, up to 1883, a 
total of 2,900,000 births, or 67.25 per one thousand population. 
French-Canadian families of eight and ten children are not 

uncommon. The average 





ee ‘s 





size of a family is five chil- 
dren—an average that will 
be maintained, one should 
think, unless alcoholism, 
which is beginning to plague 
our race, pervades the rural 
districts. 

“The fact that the 
French-Canadian families 
have not yielded to any con- 
siderable extent to the tend- 
encies of the times, one can 
not repeat often enough, is 
due entirely to their splen- 
did Catholic faith. The 
fear of God has actuated 
them in their lives. The 
dread of poverty, so fre- 
quently associated in the 
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A FAMILY OF SIXTEEN CHILDREN. 


That the French-Canadian population has doubled every twenty-five years is declared to be due to one potent 
cause at least, that ‘‘the great body of the people are still religious.” 


minds of some with the ex- 
istence of a large family, 
has not influenced them to 
thwart the laws of nature 
or to outrage the laws of 








repeople France.”’ 
showed 55,000 French in Canada. This number has doubled 


In 1754 the last census under French régime 


every twenty-five years, says Eugene Rouillard, so that now they 
aggregate 3,300,000. Imprest by these facts, The Evening Sun 
(New York) confirms this writer in Extension (Catholic, Chicago) 
in the belief that a ‘‘ very potent cause is the fact that the great 


body of the people are still religious, and have kept on in the 
ancient Catholic faith of their fathers.’’ This spiritual fortifi- 
cation, it is asserted, has a main share in the result of doubling 
this population every twenty-five years: 


‘“They have not distrusted the future; have not feared that 
they could not support their large families. They have gone 
on working steadily, living frugally, and obeying the admonitions 
of the Chureh; they have derived neither poverty nor riches, and 
they have come into the 


God. Their reward has been 
a progeny that is physically, 
mentally, and morally equal, if indeed not superior, to any 
people on the face of the earth. The boys are manly, the girls 
womanly; for the very existence of many children in a family 
helps to develop traits and characteristics that raise them in 
many respects above the pampered children of the rich. Physi- 
cally they are strong and healthy. When the children are from 
nine to ten years old they begin to help the parents to work. 
‘Work?’ shouts the hysterical sentimentalist. ‘Terrible, is it 
not, to put children of nine to ten years to work!’ No, monsieur 
or madame, it is not terrible. They work not beyond their 
strength; they are not overtaxed; it is a species of play for 
them; they are out in the field with the father; his work is 
strenuous; theirs is light and invigorating. The proof of this 
lies in the fact that they grow up into pliysically strong and 
healthy men and women. Nature seems to approve of it, even 
tho modern, sentimental, selfish, non-child-producing society 
frowns and pretends to be shocked.” 





splendid inheritance of a 





sturdy race, living on its 
own lands, with the tradi- 
tions of health, happiness, 
peace, and plenty, content 
with a modest competence, 
and the exponents of mod- 
eration in all things.” 


A paternal government 
has not been slow to reward 
the effort of its people in 
**multiplying and replenish- 
ing”’ the earth: 


‘**In 1890 the Government 
of the Province of Quebec 
passed a law granting a 
piece of land to every head 
of a family that could boast 
of twelve or more children. 
This grant was later changed 
to a cash premium. Until 
1905 a total of 5,414 fam- 








ANOTHER. 


The progeny of French-Canadians is “ physically, mentally, and morally equal, if indeed not superior, to any 
people on the face of the earth.’’ At nine or ten the children begin to help the parents work. 
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Large families do not appear to interfere with educational 
opportunities. In the three largest archdioceses are to be found 
these educational institutions: 


“In the archdiocese of Montreal there is a Catholic population 
of 472,000. Roughly, we might say that 400,000 of these are 
French-Canadians. For this population there is one university, 
having a normal school and faculties of arts, medicine, law, ete. 
There are eight classical colleges and 731 Catholic schools. And 
then we have spoken only for the boys. This does not count the 
numerous educational boarding-schools and other educational 
institutions for women. In this archdiocese alone there are 
88,000 pupils. 

“In the archdiocese of Ottawa there is a university fully 
equipped, and one classical college. There are 450 Catholic 
schools with 30,000 pupils. It must be remembered that this 
diocese is mixt English and French, with French predominating, 
and many Catholic children go to the public schools. 

“The archdiocese of Quebec is almost exclusively French- 
Canadian. The Catholic population numbers about 360,000. 
There is again a fully equipped university and three classical 
colleges. There are 1,750 students of the classics. There are 
1,272 Catholic schools and 36,500 pupils.” 


The percentage of literacy-is as high as in any other part of 
North America, we are told. All the children can read and 
write, and none is deprived of school advantages. Further: 


“The French-Canadians have few millionaires among them, 
but there are a few. On the other hand, they have no poor. 
The poor, even in the great city of Montreal, are not French- 
Canadians. Among the smaller places one town, Nicolet, will 
serve as an example. Conversing with one of the citizens, the 
writer asked him if there were a large number of poor. He 
answered that practically there were no poor. ‘We are neither 
rich nor poor. Every one makes a living, and a comfortable 
living. Our farmers are even prosperous.’ The question was 
asked if the large families did not have the tendency to make the 
people poor, and he laughed and said that on the farms the large 
families were a distinct advantage, for, while farmers in English- 
speaking portions of the country could get no help at all, the 
French-Canadians never lacked for it.” 





CHICAGO'S SUNDAY EVENING CLUB 


ACOB A. RIIS tells an anecdote of a tradesman who, 
J tho he paid church dues regularly, never attended, because 

‘people nowadays don’t want to go to church.”’ Chicago, 
however, has an organization called the Sunday Evening Club 
that might draw this benevolent absentee from his hearthstone. 
That there is a peculiar sentiment about the Sunday Evening 
Club is seen in the fact that, rain or shine, the 3,000 seats of 
Chicago’s Orchestra Hall are filled at every service. The Club 
even has considered the advisability of renting another down- 
town hall of double the present seating capacity. Mr. Riis 
writes in the July World’s Work: 


“Tt is true that it does not call itself a church, and lays no 
daim to denominational fellowship; but it is also true that it 
gathers within its doors every Sunday night during eight months 
of the year one of the largest congregations to be found in the 
land, if indeed it has an equal in point of numbers, and that it is 
making itself felt in constantly increasing measure as a distinct 
religious influence where that was the greatest need.” 


The young clergyman, who prefers ‘‘ President”’ to ‘‘ Doctor,” 
saw his opportunity in noticing that the trade center and hotel 
and furnished-room region of Chicago, known as the ‘‘ Loop 
District,’ was a social organism not unlike the Latin Quarter 
of Paris. Clifford W. Barnes had just come from a year’s resi- 
dence in Paris, and the experiences he had gained there he pro- 
Posed to use to the welfare of downtown Chicago with its 
traveling salesmen, engineers, janitors, caretakers, and ‘the 
homeless army of young men and women who live in boarding- 
houses and furnished rooms.” Mr. Riis ealls the latter group 
“the most forlorn class in any great city, as many a reader 
knows from personal experience.” 
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To reach this unenrolled audience the club’s directors sys- 
tematically advertised: 


‘‘They enlisted the newspapers first. Then cards were placed 
in every hotel, and freely circulated, giving hour and place of 
their meetings. For a 
while, when there was 
yet room to spare, every 
guest who had registered 
in the hotels of the dis- 
trict up to a late hour 
Saturday night found a 
personal letter in his box 
at noon on Sunday, ask- 
ing him to come.”’ 





The plan worked so 
well, even from the start, 
that many persons were 
kept waiting in the halls. 
In this situation some- 
thing resembling a Bible 
class, but ‘‘more like a 
neighborly gathering,”’ 
was used for the time 
before the doors of the 
auditorium should be 
opened: 


‘Bible class, would 
you callit? Hardly that; 
it is more like a neigh- 
borly gathering where 
they all sing together 
and have a good time, 
and Mr. Barnes tells 
stories of the life of 
Jesus in the simple lan- 
guage of plainmen. He 
teld me once that he 
shivered and shook and 
was afraid he couldn’t do it right. If that is the way, he 
is like the old general who regularly before a battle went 
away by himself and told his limbs to shiver and get done with 
it, he had work to do; and then, when the fit was over, went 
out and won the fight. There will be, in long after years, many 
a Chicago business man who will remember those meetings with 
a glow of grateful feeling. The ‘Class’ now numbers seventeen 
hundred men, regular in attendance. 

‘**At 7:35 the doors of the hall are thrown open to the rush, 
and the evening service begins with orchestral music. The great 
choir that leads the worship at the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club is another of its achievements. They had volunteers first, 
and a quartet of highly trained singers. Of their experiences 
with these was evolved the present choir of eighty voices from 
Chicago’s musie schools that comes twice a week for practise, 
glad of the chance, and gives to the service a musical setting the 
like of which one shall seek far to find. It lends, in its simple 
robes, the one touch of ritual to the meeting.” 





CLIFFORD W. 


BARNES, 


Who has had judges, rabbis, presi- 
dents of corporations, social workers, 
and a French baron to address the 
Sunday Evening Club. 











The most remarkable thing about the program is its sime- 
plicity. ‘‘If I were to formulate the creed of the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club, I should put it, ‘All God’s Children.’ It is as wide 
as that.’’ The speakers include judges, rabbis, presidents of 
corporations, social workers, and a French baron. 


“There is a collection, of course. It has never been em- 
phasized, but, as an expression of the conscience of the meeting, 
it has grown steadily from forty or fifty dollars, until now it 
averages a hundred. And Mr. Barnes tells me that among the 
contributions which aggregate the large sum of $20,000 that 
goes to support the work, are many of five dollars or less that 
clearly represent the gratitude of traveling men and clerks who 
thus pay their club membership fees—the only way they are 
ever collected. 

“Come Thou Almighty King,’ they sang the last Sunday eve- 
ning I worshiped with them, and then came the address, another 
hymn, and the benediction. It is a rare inspiration to look into 
those thousands of faces from the platform. A suggestive de- 
parture from the ordinary chureh congregation strikes one at 
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once: three-fourths of them are men, young men and old men, 
the grist of the business district. There are no cranks among 
them, or, if they are there, they are not heard of, for there is no 
discussion. But not infrequently does one hear an old-time 
‘Amen, Lord!’ And after the organ has ceased booming, many 
a gray-haired brother comes to shake the speaker by the hand 
and give him a hearty ‘God bless you!’ on his way.” 


Out of the ranks of the Club has sprung a Men’s League for 
dealing with citizenship problems. It has 250 members with a 
first-grade citizen leader in the person of the young theologian 
president of the League. Mr. Riis ends: 


‘*Qne is not surprized to learn that the man whose energy and 
faith in his fellow men has primarily wrought this result is the 
same who, as chairman of the Committee of Fifteen, is battling 
effectively with the White Slave traffic in Chicago, and, as 
president of the Legislative Voters’ League, brought the charges 
against Senator Lorimer that have stirred the country from one 
end to the other. It seems natural to expect Clifford W. Barnes 
to be that kind of citizen. And it is very wholesome that it 
should be so.”’. . 





WHAT “THE MENACE” FEARS 


UR READERS have heard of a paper issuing from 
() Aurora, Mo., which aims to combat ‘‘ the menace”’ of the 
Catholic hierarchy in this country. As report places its 
circulation well along toward the million mark, its utterances are 
of interest and importance to all observers of religious thought, 
and our readers are entitled to a specimen of its opinion. We 
select portions of a full-page editorial, signed by C. Bradway, 
imputing to our political leaders subservience to the Catholic 
vote. President Taft is the first one dealt with, and counts 
against him, both in and out of office, mount up to the number 
of eleven. They are declared to be merely a ‘‘record of facts,”’ 
such as his recommending the purchase of the friar lands in the 
Philippines, his ‘“‘numerous appointments to public office of 
Catholies,”” his attendance at Catholic public celebrations, his 
‘‘rescinding Commissioner Valentine’s order prohibiting the 
wearing of sectarian garb in the Government Indian schools,”’ 
his sitting at table in Boston ‘‘with Cardinal O’Connell seated 
at his right, in preference to the chief executive of that State, 
thereby establishing a precedent that the so-called ‘foreign 
princes of the Vatican blood’ rank next to the President of the 
United States in all public functions,” his congratulatory cable- 
gram to the new American Cardinals, and his dispatching Major 
Butt ona mission to the Pope; his exclusion of Masonic emblems 
from soldiers’ graves at Arlington, and his refusal, as a Mason, to 
attend this summer’s international convention of Knights Tem- 
plar. Asa preliminary to these counts The Menace deals with the 
President’s refusal to make public, on Mr. Bryan’s request, ‘‘the 
motives that induced him to select Justice White in preference 
to Justice Harlan”’ as chief of the Supreme Court. We read: 


‘“‘White was a Democrat, younger in service, and known to 
have views favorable to the trusts and the privileged class, 
while Justice Harlan was a Republican, served longer than 
White, and was known to have views opposed to the trusts and 
monopolistic interests. Of course, Mr. Taft ignored the demand, 
but from this little episode, one questions why Mr. Bryan, when 
specifying the comparative qualifications of the two justices, failed 
to demand of President Taft his motive for appointing to the 
highest position in the highest court of this Republic, a Roman 
Catholic. It would seem that there is some significance to be 
attached to Mr. Bryan’s failure to ask this question. It is perfect- 
ly obvious that Mr. Taft made this appointment, and numerous 
others, for the same reason that Governor Foss of Massachusetts, 
within the short period of a few months from his inauguration, 
appointed nine Roman Catholics to the judicial bench of the State, 
the reason being in both cases a fulfilment of obligations to, and 
a rewarding of, the Catholic voters for their support.” 


At the time the editorial was written it seemed to The Menace 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘record in connection with the hierarchy of 
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Rome is a matter of great moment to the nation.” So Mr. 
Roosevelt is taken to task for his speech at the jubilee of Cardinal 
Gibbons, June 6, 1911. Thus: 


‘‘The most important passage in the Colonel’s speech, judging 
from the extracts in the daily papers, was this—that some time 
there would be a Catholic President. This utterance, possibly 
made thoughtlessly under the enthusiasm of the occasion, no 
doubt has done much to increase his hold on the Catholic vote, 
and to encourage their effort ‘to make America Catholic.” 
Besides Taft, Roosevelt is the only living man who knows the 
tremendous power which a President holds within his grasp, 
and a Catholic President at the present time would be a national 
calamity, and a blow to the free government which is the blood- 
bought legacy inherited from our forefathers. A Catholic js 
born and.nurtured under the principle that the Pope is supreme 
in temporal as well as spiritual affairs; that all must owe obedi- 
ence to him; that every Catholic, to be loyal, must be a Catholie 
first and a citizen afterward; and that the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the Church is supreme to that of the State. These being 
undeniably and essentially the cardinal principles of the hier- 
archy, a Catholic President could not be loyal to the oath exacted 
by our Constitution and loyal to the traditions of our country, 
and at the same time serve Rome. It is only when the Jesuits 
are expelled from this country, and the ambitious political power 
of the hierarchy of Rome completely broken, that we can safely 
have a Catholic President, and therefore, for Roosevelt to give 
unqualified indorsement to a hope, such as Cardinal Gibbons 
exprest in a recent issue of The Outlook—that they may some 
time have a Catholic President—is absurdly rash, and apparently 
uttered for personal motives.” 


Democratic leaders, we are assured, no less than the Republi- 
cans, ‘‘are tainted with that disease that has infested our political 
life during the past few decades, and they, too, have succumbed. 
to the belief that the only hope to elect a President is through 
capturing the Catholic vote.’’ Likely candidates for the nomi- 
nation, Clark, Harmon, and Wilson, are impartially presented 
as bowing the knee. The real candidate, of course, interests us 
most now: 


‘*Governor Wilson is said to have lost a strong grasp on the 
South recently, because of the development of facts showing his 
pollution by Catholic connections. Early in the nominating 
campaign the South was regarded as strong for him, but when 
the selection of delegates came about, he was weighed and found 
wanting. His first official act after he was inaugurated governor, 
was to appoint a Catholic private secretary, and he has indis- 
criminately associated with Catholic influence ever since. Re- 
cently he approved a bill drafted and engineered through the 
legislature by Catholics to prevent justices of the peace from per- 
forming marriage ceremonies, thus taking away from the illy paid 
justices their small marriage fees, and diverting this business to 
the priests, who are notorious for charging exorbitant fees. Such 
and other acts have weighed heavily against Governor Wilson 
. . . and he will suffer, as suffer he must, if he is proved faithless 
to patriotic ideals.” 


Mr. Bryan, as a leader, if not a candidate, is not overlooked: 


‘“Why should Bryan, who has nothing to lose, but an immortal 
name to gain, who is not a candidate for office, who is sole pro- 
prietor of a strong paper, and is the alleged living exponent of 
the Jeffersonian principles, remain silent against the Catholi¢ 
power when they denounce as undemocratic and un-American 
the principles which Bryan has been vigorously advocating? 
Did Mr. Bryan raise his voice against Cardinal Gibbons, when 
the latter denounced the initiative, referendum, and recall, and 
the popular election of senators? No, he is compelled to adopt 
the policy of silence against their aims ‘to make America Catho- 
lic.’ Indeed, for his silence and inaction he has been com- 
mended, for in a recent issue of his Commoner he was defended 
by a friendly Catholic who has known him for years, and who 
said that Bryan had never said, or printed in his paper, anything 
detrimental to the Catholic cause. This defense was made in 
response to a criticism by a Catholic paper that Bryan acted un~ 
reasonably harsh at the time he was last defeated, when he said 
it was the Catholic vote that elected Taft. This statement 18 
about the only bad thing on record against Bryan in the Catholie 
eye, and as he wants this to be forgotten just now, he publishes in. 
his Commoner the defense offered by a friendly Catholic.” 
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THE UNDERWORLD OF LONDON * 


HAD been poking about the slums of 

London and one day, to get its taste 
out of my mouth, went to the British Mu- 
seum to spend the afternoon. Starting from 
the Rosetta stone, that speaks across the 
ages of the mighty builders of a forgotten 
day, I had strolled deeper and deeper into 
the hoary past of the race toward the gray 
dawn, as it seemed, of all things, when I 
came suddenly upon something that stirred 
my imagination as nothing had till then, 
or has since. It was a huge human arm, 
torn from the shoulder of some giant rock 
image to which it gave no clue. There it 
lay, the great fist doubled, every rigid 
muscle intent with angry menace. Whence 
did it come? What was it trying to tell 
usall? To me, weary with days and nights 
spent in the poverty and misery of White- 
chapel, of Green Dragon Yard, of one foul 
alley after another, where life was a mock- 
ery and hope was dead, it seemed charged 
with a message of warning, to the city, to 
the land where wealth piles up and men 
perish for the want of bread; a message 
unheeded through all the years, but louder, 
more urgent as they pass; never more 
-lamorous than to-day. 

The fist and its threat rose up before me 
when I had finished reading Thomas 
Holmes’ ‘‘London’s Underworld.” Lest 
any one fall into the error that we have here 
todo with a sensational exposé of the hid- 
den sores of the world’s metropolis, let it 
be said at once that this man, who says 
sharply that the way we now deal with 
these sores does more harm than good, in- 
stead of lessening makes them grow, was 
police-court missionary, is now the secre- 
tary of the Howard Association, and is 
clearly a man who sees straight and thinks 
for himself. So that when he tells us that 
free soup makes tramps, that the Salvation 
Army with its shelters, bridges, elevators, 
and homes is an economic failure—‘‘ ship- 
wrecked humanity passes over bridges that 
do not lead to any promised land, and 
abject humanity ascends with elevators 
that promptly lower them to depths on the 
other side’’—and the submerged are still 
with us. When he tells us. that the 
Briton’s plan of helping the poor is a 
wretched makeshift in spite of the approval 
of royalty and the applause of the public, 
and that the state and the courts are 
deliberately turning out a generation of 
undersized, unfit starvelings, a constantly 
growing army of unemployed unemploy- 
ables—whether or not it goes against the 
grain of our notions, it is just as well to 
hear him out. 

Mr. Holmes presents the dweller in the 
underworld as his friends of many years. 
They are good and bad, most of them mixt, 
as we all are; the police know a good many 
of them, but on the whole Mr. Holmes pre- 
fers a rascal to a human jellyfish. The 
chances of reaching him are better. Nine 


times out of ton it is weakness, not wicked- 
hess, that makes the criminal, is the testi- 
mony of our prison chaplains and wardens, 
and init Mr. Holmes concurs unreservedly. 








* Holmes. Thomas. London’s Underworld. 


Reviewed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
Jacos A. Ris 


Author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives,’’ ‘‘The Battle with the Slums,"’ ‘‘ Theodore Roosevelt, the Citizen,’’ etc. 


With that as the key-note, he shows us the 
underworld, peopled from many sources: 
‘*Widows with their children are promptly 
kicked into it; others descend into it by a 
slow process of social and industrial gravi- 
tation. Some descend by the path of 
moral delinquency, and some leap into it as 
if to commit moral and social death. Easy 
the descent, but how hard the climb out of 
it, hardest of all for the toiling widow. 
Here is a word to the just now militant 
women of the upper world, many of whom, 
he says, are thoughtless, if not unjust, in 
their business dealings with other women. 
“‘Let me ask them not to exact all their 
labor, nor to allow the extremities of their 
sisters to be a reason for underpayment 
when useful service is rendered. Votes 
they may have if you please. But by all 
that is merciful let us give them justice. 
For the underpayment of women has a 
curse that smites all the way ’round.”’ 
And he shows them to us at work in their 
homes. ‘‘In the Bastile the passages are 
very narrow, and our shoulders sometimes 
rub the slimy moisture from the walls. On 
every landing in the semidarkness we per- 
ceive galleries running to right and left. 
On the little balconies children of the under- 
world are gasping for air through iron 
bars.’”’ Here they live and die, principally 
die, it appears, but what matter: ‘‘ There 
are three hundred suites of box-rooms in 
this Bastile, which means that three hun- 
dred families live like ants in it. In this 
one lives a blind match-box maker and his 
wife with their seven children. The father 
has gone to take seven gross of boxes to the 
factory, for the mother can not easily climb 
the stone stairs to the Bastile. So she sits 
everlastingly at the boxes; the beds are 
covered with them, the floor is covered 
with them, and the air is thick with un- 
pleasant moisture. One, two, three, four, 


there they go over her shoulder to the bed” 


or the floor. On the other side of the table 
sits a child of four who, with all the apathy 
of an adult, if not with equal celerity, gums 
or pastes the labels for his mother. The 
work must be ‘got in,’ and the child has 
been kept at home to take his share in the 
family toil.’’ 

A sigh from one of them: ‘Oh, that it 
should take so long to kill some of us.’’ Her 
education was begun in England, we hear, 
“and finished on the continent. Were I 
to mention the name of her mother hearts 
would leap, for the name lives in song and 
story. But her parents died and left no 
competence, her health failed, and teaching 
became impossible. Now she is a trousers 
finisher, and earns one penny per hour. 
Sometimes she lies on her bed while at 
work. By and by she will not be able to 
earn her penny per hour, then there will be 
‘homelessness’ but not the workhouse for 
her.”’” One can not repress the question, 
“What ails England that no other pro- 
vision is made for her than giving her ‘a 
hospital letter’?’’ New York would not 
let the daughter of her mother starve at 
one penny an hour, not for a single day. 


8vo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 





In London’s underworld, says Mr. Holmes, 
there are at least 50,000 women whose 
earnings do not exceed three half-pence— 
three cents—per hour, whose lives are 
spent in hovels in which a decent farmer 
would not house his cattle, who slave when 
at work, and starve when there is none. 
Patience, fortitude, and endurance that 
inspire Mr. Holmes are theirs. Happily 
these virtues sometimes exasperate him, 
too, as they do the reader of his book. 
They make one think of casting pearls be- 
fore swine. That is not polite to the rest 
of us? Well, I was not thinking particu- 
larly about being polite. I was thinking of 
the Pecksniffian newspapers that are al- 
ways damning with faint praise every effort 
for social justice, if they are not squarely 
blocking it. Years ago, when I wrote 
‘““How the Other Half Lives,’ they wanted 
to know how I thought society was to 
blame for it all. No doubt they will ask 
Mr. Holmes the same question. 

Well, he tells them that in London, as in 
New York, it pays to let miserable slums 
to sodden humanity, and that vested in- 
terests rise up to smite him who tries to 
solve the question of housing the poor in 
areal way. And yet it lies at the root of 
the whole matter. Said a notable clergy- 
man to Mr. Holmes of some horrid slum 
from which he drew an income: ‘But I 
can not help it. I have only a life-interest 
in it.” Mr. Holmes would give life-in- 
terests in rotten-house property short shrift 
by burning the festering places. But he 
ean not doit. He can only point out how 
the evil grows and feeds on itself; how the 
feebler the life the greater the progeny 
since nature will take of herself, and how 
out of it all comes a stunted, shriveled 
race, physically, morally, and_ intellec- 
tually, an inevitable wreck for the nation. 

The courts, the reform-school boards, the 
Government help it on. In England, it 
seems, no boy between eight and sixteen 
can be sent to a reformatory or a training- 
school when he comes into collision with 
the law, unless he is physically sound. The 
school boards won’t let them. To prison 
they go, allof them. A thief they will take 
to train, a hunchback never. The moral 
hump is tolerated, patronized, the physical 
never. The colonies want only healthy 
boys; the feeble and stunted stay. They 
go from prison to prison, and always down. 
The authorities know it, Mr. Holmes knows 
it, the Home Secretary knows it, and sends 
memoranda to the courts about it that 
merely make them tired, and him, too, and 
nothing ever comes of it. The thing goes 
on. “It is so much easier, and therefore 
so much better, to thrust the underworld, 
youthful and adult, into prison and have 
done with them, than it is to pursue a sane 
but a little more troublesome method that 
would keep thousands of the poor from 
ever entering prison.” 

There is plenty of food for thought in Mr. 
Holmes’s book, and ever the angry stone 
fist shows in the background. He has his 
plans for betterment. They include deal- 
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ing with tramps and idlers with a strong 
hand, the training of them to industry in 
farm colonies, compelling house-builders to 
give their tenants’ children as much breath- 
ing-space in their homes at night as they 
have by day in the schools. The grief and 
wonder of it all is that they should have 
been vainly urged so long. He thinks that 
tenant houses should be licensed to hold 
so many tenants and no more. Reformers 
thought the same way in New York twenty- 
five years ago, but the landlords prevailed. 
Since then the crowding in our tenements 
has nearly doubled. ‘‘ Let no one be down- 
hearted about new schemes for housing the 
poor not paying,” observes Mr. Holmes. 
“Why, everything connected with the 
poor, from the eradle to the grave, is a 
source of good profit.to some one, if not 
to themselves.” 

What he has to say about providing play 
for the youth out of school .as well as in it, 
has the right ring, and so has all his advice. 
It is sane. Decidedly, Mr. Holmes is 
worth while. 


NOTABLE RECENT FICTION 


Palmer, Frederick. Over the Pass. Pp. 438. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1912. $1.35 
net. 

This is a book that will fit exactly into 
the summer library. It has the excite- 
ment and thrills of melodrama, the fascina- 
tion of the untamed West, the conventional 
call of the cultured East, and an appealing 
hero and heroine, pursued by fate and 
several kinds of villains. Jack Wingfield, 
unconscious of the mystery and tragedy 
connected with his early life, has spent 
five years in the West in pursuit of health, 
and finally reaches Arizona where he meets 
Jasper Ewold and his daughter Mary who 
were there for the same purpose. The 
meeting of the young people is unusual 
and is an introduction to the trouble that 
is to pervade the story with excitement 
and scenes of vivid drama. Mr. Palmer 
has written a vigorous and clear-cut story 
particularly in his description of Mr. 
Ewold—‘‘the Doge,’ Jack calls him— 
who knows enough about the Wingfield 
family to make him dread Jack’s presence 
and influence. Tho there is nothing 
startling or new in the plot, the telling is 
breezy and the action swift enough to give 
it popularity. The enmity between Jack 
and Pete Leddy, with its attendant gun- 
play, keeps excitement intense and the 
reader at close attention. The hero tries 
to forget the lure of the West and Mary in 
his duty to his father and the Eastern 
millions, but his New York experiences 
only serve to disgust him with the restric- 
tions of wealth and he returns to his love 
and freedom after a fight which makes him 
victor morally as well as physically in the 
final solution of the problem. 

Connolly, James Brendan. Wide Courses. 
Pp. 336. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1912. 
$1.20 net. 

There are eight short stories in the 
present collection by a well-liked and well- 
known author, all vigorous, rousing tales 
of adventure on land and sea and in all 
countries. The author is slightly theatric 
in his devices, he uses some rather hack- 
neyed themes and in some of his pathetic 
incidents the point becomes slightly ob- 
seured, but, in most cases, the treatment is 
virile and the results are attained by direct 
and definite methods. Perhaps the stories 
would not bear too close an analysis on the 
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subject of plausibility, but why analyze 
when the reading gives pleasure, touches 
the heart, arouses sympathy for the good, 
hatred for the vicious, and convinces the 
reader of the sincerity of the writer and his 
knowledge of the heart and mind of the 
rough but honest man of the sea. ‘‘ Lay- 
ing the Hose-Pipe Ghost”’ gives a laugh- 
able but clear conception of the terrible 
results of too much formality and red tape, 
and each story is pleasant to read and well 
worth reading. 


Bosher, Kate Langley. The Man In Lonely 
Land. Pp. 182. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. 1912. $1 net. 

The ‘‘Man In Lonely Land”’ was forty 
years old, but he didn’t know why he was 
lonely—he just did not care for conven- 
tional society and did love his dog. But 
the dog died and, just at the psychological 
moment, there came to visit his sister a 
charming Southern girl, with whom he 
proceeded to fall desperately in love in 
spite of himself. Sister’s precocious daugh- 


ter plays an important part in the story and’ 


tells some very illuminating facts which 
enliven the narrative but involve the 
lovers in some complications. The story is 
pretty,—just because it is a love-story, 
but the technic is a bit crude and the plot 
lacks originality and contains too many 
hackneyed situations. There is so much 
about Christmas in the development of the 
story that it would make a seasonable book 
for the holidays, but is a little out of line 
with the summer’s literature. ‘‘ Uncle Win- 
throp”’ is a persistent man and tenaciously 
holds to his courtship until Claudia is 
convinced that her Virginia home, dear as 
it is, is not home without the ‘‘one man,” 
and she finally promises to make his life a 
‘land that is not lonely because it has 
love.” 

Bangs, Mary Rogers. High Bradford. Pp. 
223. oston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1912. $1.20. 

High Bradford was a Cape Cod seaport 
fifty years ago and Miss Bangs has written 
its life in such a realistic way that the 
reader easily visualizes the shifting sands, 
the stretches of sea, and the rush of the 
tireless winds. In a quiet, unobtrusive 
manner, the life of the villagers is depicted, 
quaintly and delightfully. The old people 
with their traditions, the young people and 
their romances, the foibles and the virtues 
of characters are woven into such an inti- 
mate life as to remind us of *‘Cranford”’ or 
‘*Pratt Portraits.’’ There is tragedy as well 
as comedy in the seemingly ureventful lives, 
and, more than all else, an atmosphere 
vivid and picturesque. The lives of Polly 
and Rachel—their loves and disappoint- 
ments, hold the reader with a sympathetic 
grasp and Polly’s pathetic and untimely 
death seems like a personal loss to the 
reader. The book is sweet, dignified, and 
fascinating with no resorting to theatrical 
devices or startling episodes—the fascina- 
tion of real life in a typical seaport-town. 


Atherton, Gertrude. Julia France and Her 
Times. Pp. 533. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1912. $1.35 net. 

If there is one word that will success- 
fully characterize Mrs. Atherton’s work, it 
is ‘‘complete,’’ and we realize it especially 
after reading her new suffrage novel, 
‘‘Julia France.’’ She leads up to her sub- 
ject so gradually that its story has its grip 
on the reader fast by the time he realizes 
it is a ‘‘suffragette”’ story, and then even 
an ‘‘anti’’ would read to the end for the 
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satisfaction of the development of a cli yer 
plot seriously and carefully worked 5ut. 
It is not for the reviewer to question \\irs. 
Atherton’s premises or criticize her ¢on- 
clusions, only to chronicle the appear: nee 
of a notable book—big in quantity and 
quality. Mrs. Edis had not left the Isiand 
of Nevis for twenty years, and, believiri: in 


astrology and the occult, she married her . 


unsophisticated, eighteen-year-old Juli: to 
a middle-aged dissipated roué, just bec:.use 
he was a prospective Duke and ‘“‘destiny” 
had said that Julia was to be a Duci:ss, 
Then come revelations: London life, new 
friends of all kinds, and a horrible married 
life with a brute already in the throes of 
incipient madness, and an awakening of 
mind and heart under the influence of men 
and women imbued with the new ideas and 
active in the ‘‘woman’s war.”” The author 
develops her heroine slowly but most 
consistently, and omits no detail that adds 
to the completeness of her plot. Julia’s 
sojourn in India where she learns self- 
control and hypnotie suggestion from 
Hadji Sadra becomes a logical expression 
of her inherited fondness for the occult. 
Harold France finally lands in the insane 
asylum and Julia devotes her time and 
limited income to the suffrage movement, 
and it is only in this part of the book that 
we get the well-known suffrage arguments. 
Finally, when our heroine has gained a 
reputation as a clever speech-maker and a 
devoted partizan of the cause, her own 
love-story comes and she proceeds to fall 
in love most genuinely and completely. 
In the final solution of the problem the 
book would indicate that its author be- 
lieved that suffrage enthusiasm does not 
exclude happy wives and mothers since 
all her ‘‘types’”’ are represented as successes 
in both those réles as well as on the plat- 
form. The reader must judge for himself 
both in regard to the strength and efficiency 
of the arguments used and the conclusions 
reached, but all will agree that it is a 
cleverly constructed book and worthy of its 
distinguished author. 

Von Hutten, Bettina. Sharrow. Pp. 458. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1912. $1.30. 

There had always been a ‘‘Sandy of 
Sharrow’’—red-headed, big-bodied, and 
strong—and it is the family pride in the 
name and all it stands for that is the un- 
derlying motive throughout this story. 
The hero is a Sandy, but not the ‘‘Sandy 
of Sharrow,” because of the loss of a 
marriage certificate, but his innate love 
and appreciation of the Sharrow type, and 
the tacit bond of sympathy between him 
and his great-uncle, the present head of 
the house, attract and hold the reader’s 
interest through the varied vicissitudes of 
fortune and misfortune in which Sandy is 
involved before he comes into his own. 
On the romantic side of the story, neither 
the characters nor the treatment is as 
satisfactory, and Viola, Maggie, and 
Maria play rather disgusting parts in the 
development of the plot, but Sandy’s 
beautiful devotion to his younger brother, 
his family pride, and the silent influence 
of the one sweet wholesome girl in the 
story are finally successful and the reader 
is satisfied. 


Wells, Carolyn. A Chain Of Evidence. Pp. 
324. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1912. $1.25 net. 


A detective story mixt with romance of 
the ‘‘love-at-first-sight” variety makes 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Stiygebe 


What Many Thousands Know— 


You Can Believe 


There is conviction back of every Studebaker 
automobile. And the weight of this conviction is a 
tremendous resource to an automobile buyer. 


Every Studebakercar comes to youstamped with 
the confidence of many thousand men. Yes, there 
are literally hundreds of thousands ofthe most dis- 
criminating people inthis country who unreservedly 
believe that the name “Studebaker” represents the 
best. Their fathers knewit for years before them, 
and today an army of people will tell you, ‘‘If 
Studebakers built this car, that’s enough for me.” 


Studebaker cars represent ideals. They givea 
buyer a thorough-going effort by unexcelled skill 
andresources to produce high grade automobiles at 
a low price. In your Studebaker car you get the 
kind of a car you would build for yourself. It is 
honest through andthrough. That’s what Stude- 
baker stands for. 


But you can prove what we say. Ask Stude- 
baker owners. 75,000 of them will tell you that 
Studebaker cars, and the service given Studebaker 
owners after they buy, are precisely what any one 
would expect from the Studebaker organization. 


Such conviction is a tremendous resource to the 
prospective buyer. You can rely upon the Stude- 
baker belief that only honest cars can succeed and 
the overwhelming testimony of many thousands 
that Studebaker cars have succeeded. 


You will find no freak features in Studebaker 
construction. Only speed, power, comfort, at a 
price which can’t be equalled. 

Every Studebaker car carries nickeled lamps and 
trimmings. 

If you are looking for the best value, the most 
for your money now and in service afterwards, buy 
a Studebaker car. You will get just what you want. 





The $800 Studebaker (Flanders) “20” 
Equipped with Top, Windshield, Prest-O-Lite Tank and Speedometer, $885 f. o. b. Detroit 


STUDEBAKER CARS 


(Nickel Trimmed) 


STUDEBAKER (FLANDERS) “20” 


Touring Car - - . - - $800 
Roadster - - - - . - 750 
Utility Car - - - - - 800 
Delivery Car . . . - - 800 


See'our dealer. 


You can get prompt delivery. 


STUDEBAKER (E-M-F) “30” 
Touring Car - - . - $1100 
Detachable Demi-Tonneau - - 1100 
Roadster - -. - - 1100 


Our Art Catalog D is yours for the asking. 


The Studebaker Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 
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ON 


Luxury for the 
Pipe 
Here is a new combi- 
nation of the choicest 


tobaccos blended in a 
certain way— 


Blue Hoar 
AOU at Cunt 


A real surprise to the 
critical smoker. 





When you have “tried 
them all,” you will find in 
“Blue Boar” a perfection 
of pipe-smoke you hadn't 
guessed. 

Our most-expensive pipe 
tobacco—when you smoke it 
you will know why. 

If your dealer hasn't it in 
stock just now, send us 30c 
and we will ship to you direct 
a tin of this remarkably fine 
tobacco. 


It will be a revelation to 
you. 


In 30c and 60c tins 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
High-Grade Dept. 
111 Fifth Avenue New York City 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 112) 


this story peculiarly interesting to those 
who enjoy the solution of mysteries, and 
the pursuit of murderers. When old 
Robert Pembroke was found dead in bed, 


the physician soon found that there were 


suspicious cireumstances which must be 
investigated and the young lawyer across 
the hall—already attracted by the beauty 
of old Pembroke’s niece—volunteers his 
services when he realizes that cireum- 
stances involve her in suspicion. The door 
being securely fastened, and windows 
locked, make the problem a very serious 
one, but Otis Landon, our lover-lawyer, 
finally calls in Fleming Stone of Sherlock- 
ian perspicacity, and he tracks the villain 
and exonerates the fair heroine. 

Coulevain, Pierre de. Eve Triumphant. Pp. 
459. New York and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1912. $1.25. 

We are willing to yield to the clever 
woman, who writes under the name of 
‘Pierre de Couleyvain,”’ our admiration for 
her brillianey of narrative and her graphic 
pictures of social conditions in different 
countries, but, as loyal Americans, we are 
not quite willing to acknowledge that her 
conception of the American character is 
trustworthy. That criticism, however, 
does not detract from the merit of the 
story as a story, nor from the value of the 
information she manages to impart in the 
course of her development of her plot. Her 
portrayal of character is vivid and she 
evidently knows a certain type of Ameri- 
eans when she says:—‘‘They pride them- 
selves more on being branches of old rotten 
trees in Europe than of belonging to the 
vigorous new shoots which have sprung 
up in America.” Often, in her reflections, 
the author cites just the vital difference 
that exists in national characteristics, but 
we feel that she sacrifices the normal life 
of her people sometimes to make them 
illustrate her theories. Her story is of two 
American women in Europe with husband 
and sweetheart left at home and their 
dramatic experiences when yielding to a 
foolish admiration for titled foreigners. 
The book illustrates the dangers of flirta- 
tion and the certainty that ‘‘he who plays 
with fire will get burned.” 


Maxwell, W. B. In Cotton Wool. Pp. 441. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1912. $1.30 
net. 

The title of this novel is fairly descrip- 
tive, but there is nothing about it to indi- 
cate the entirely unusual plot and motive 
of the story. Everything about it is 
subservient to the one dominating charac- 


ter, Lenny Calcraft—‘‘ who has wrapt him- | ‘‘ 


self in cotton-wool and evaded the shocks 
and perils of active existence ’’—and people 
and episodes exist only in their contrib- 
uting influence in the development or 
degeneration of his character. The author 
has made startlingly clear the conception 
of a man of utter selfishness, reared in 
wealth, fed by the undeserved adulation 
of those about him, pretending, even to 
himself, to lead a life of sacrifice and 
abnegation while really sacrificing every- 
body and everything to his intense egoism. 
Wealth, idleness, and _ self-complatency 
smother honor, love, and ambition, and all 
his qualities of manhood, which gradually 
wither and die, leaving only a husk of the 
man who might have had everything that 
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makes a man really fine in this wonderiul 
werld. It is a stimulating theme, but not 
a pleasant one, and is worked out wit! a 
faithfulness and intensity that deserve 
commendation. It is as much a cne- 
character story as Emerson Hough’s ‘john 
Rawn,”’ but deals with an entirely different 
type of man. It is alike a truthful depic' ion 
and a serious warning. 

Phillips, David Graham. The Price She Paid. 
Pp. 379. New York = London: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1912. $1. 

It seems hardly fair to Mr. Phillips’s 
reputation to publish books found among 
his papers at the time of his untimely 
death, when it is to be supposed he had 
considered them, in some way, unworthy 
or incomplete. ‘‘The Price She Paid,” 
for instance, has many good points and 
may have been written with a definite idea 
of working out some particular thought, 
but in continuity and motivation, it is not 
finished enough to be satisfactory. Mildred 
Gower, the heroine, was largely what her 
environment made her and she had so 
many disgusting relatives that we wonder 
that she had any good traits; nevertheless 
her cold-blooded, heedless selfishness is 
not attractive or instructive. She accept- 
ed General Siddall, a repulsive character, 
simply to acquire luxury and ease, but find- 
ing that she was not allowed to handle any 
money herself, she left him and decided to 
be independent. How that ‘‘independ- 
ence”’ involved compromising conditions 
and questionable friends comes near to 
illustrating ‘‘the easiest way,’’ but an 
innate desire for a ‘‘career’’ finally forces 
her to the knowledge that fitness is the 
basis of success, and after sacrificing her 
selfish loves, and her nearest approach to 
an honest one, she becomes an operatic 
star and is ‘‘perfectly happy.” 

Merwin, Samuel. The Citadel. rm 409. New 
York: The Century Co. 1912. $1.2 

This is a most opportune time for a 
‘*Romance of Unrest,’’ that is directly in 
line with the progressive and radical 
movement of the ‘‘New Democracy.” 
John Garwood, a young congressman, 
breaks away from party allegiance and the 
machine boss when he finds that he is not 
supported in his honest fight for the politi- 
cal and industrial independence of the 
people. The very speech which antago- 
nizes his constituents also attracts the 
attention of Margaret Lansing, a clerk in 
the biological bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, a young woman 
of intellect, attractive personality, and 
strong convictions concerning suffrage and 
the new woman, who encourages him to go 
on, even to fight single-handed against the 
citadel of reaction and restraint—the 
Constitution.”” Young Garwood’s break 
is complete, even with his fiancée, and he 
finally runs for office, aided only by a few 
loyal friends of Socialistic tendencies and 
always under the inspiration of Margaret’s 
friendship, which ultimately ripens into 
love. It is the campaign story that re- 
veals the dramatic, ugly, and amusing 
features of a political fight; and here the 
author shines in handling the political prob- 
lems with clearness and power. It is not 
an original thought that our Constitution 
was made for conditions and people, who 
no longer exist as such, but it is a thought 
well elaborated. ‘‘It’s the fixt idea that 
I’m afraid of more than anything else in 

(Continued on page 116) 
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THe Detroit Electric can be depended 


upon for all-around service because 


dependability has been built into it. Not 
only great strength, but great mechanical 
and electrical principles are inborn in this 
superior motor car. 

They are the foundation of your investment and 


will yield inestimable dividends of pleasure for 
yourself and friends. 


The body designs of the 1912 Detroit Electrics 


r (own (ar 


have anticipated the style for years to come. 
They are dignified and have both character and 
correct taste. There is nothing “ make-believe” 
or freakish either in the body designs, interior 
finish or mechanical construction of The Detroit 
Electric. 


Let us tell you about the many exclusive features 
that have contributed to the ascendancy of the 
Detroit Electric as Society’s Town Car. 


We offer a selection of nine body designs. 
trated catalog sent upon request. 


Illus- 


Anderson Electric Car Co. 


Buffalo 
Brooklyn 
Cleveland 


408 Clay Avenue, Detroit, U.S.A. 


Branch 
New York, Broadway at 80th Street 
Also Branch at Evanston, Ill. 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 


es: 
Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue 


Selling representatives in. all leading Cities 
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The SPECIAL 


They take what you want 


when you want it. 





F Snap- -Shots on cloudy days, snap-shots in 
light shade—even in-door snap-shots when 
cdpditions are right—all these are easily pos- 
sible with the Special Kodaks. 


T. hey ey rexpockercat me 


carry them where you will; 















TRAP a 


so simple that you readily learn to use t 
they are capable instruments, so efficient t 
they take what you want, when you want 


IN DETAIL —Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lenses, neigh 63 Comp 
shutters, with variable indigated 






is—from 1 second to .f, of a secg 
the No. 34 and to 345 of second ont Nos. 3 and 14. Also time an id 
exposures. Rising and ‘slidir ‘rack and. pinion for focusing 
brilhant finders, two tripod - ckets../ Load in day]li ith Keg 
tridges. . Made of alumiiunig muat¥ 

leather bellows, heavily nicke 
every detail of construction. 














film car- 


Brocco. Black 


2% x 4% inches, $50.00 
8y 244 °« 52.00 
3% x 5% = 65.00 


No, 1A Special Kodak, for pictures, - 
No. 3 “ “ “ “ *. 
No. 3A “ “ “ “ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Kodak catalogue free at the ROCH ESTER, N. 5 The Kodak City. 


dealers or by mail 











money—or has money to invest ought to 
have. It is full of interesting information 
for investors and tells in detail of this com- 
pany and its seventeen years of successful 
experience. 
posit Company pays 5 per cent interest on 
all money intrusted to its care. 
begins to draw interest the day it is received 
and it may be withdrawn at any time with- 
out 
company there has never been a day’s de- 
lay in the mailing of .interest checks or in 
the repayment of principal when demanded. 


It is an ideal savings or investment plan— 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1045 Calvert Building, 
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FOR AUTOMOBILES 





Write today for the 
Calvert Book 


It is a book that everyone w ho is saving 


Do you ever blame 
yourself for big repair 
bills? You ought to, 
unless you’ve taken 
care to buy good oil. 


ANHARD 


The Calvert Mortgage & De- 


Money 


opps 


Is the — quality that can be 
roduce! Insist on getting it. 
ook for the checkerboard mark 

both on cans and barrels. Sold by 

quality dealers everywhere. 

Our booklet, ‘‘ Motor Lubrication"’, 

contains valuable information on 

the care of your engine. Sent in 
return for your dealer’s name. 


notice. In the entire history of the 


Don't fail to write for the book. 
fa fi George A. Haws, 68 Pine St., N. Y. 
Dealers: Write for“ HelpSell” plan 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKs 
(Continued from page 114) 


the world . . . human life keeps mo ing 
onandon. Every time you get a sch me 
of managing it worked out, this puzz', ng, 
intricate balance of relations and react), ms, 
that we call life, moves calmly out from 
under it. I really don’t see much |ispe 
until we find some way of moving on with 
it.” The story of the comradeship, |e, 
and marriage of John and Margare! is 
absorbingly interesting, but the meri: of 
the book lies in its political exposition 


Grant, Robert. The Convictions of a Gra: ue 
father. Pp. 289. New York: Charles Serib: 
Sons. 1912. $1.25 net. 

No one questions Judge Grant’s ability 
nor his power to write a pleasant and in- 
structive book, but it is difficult to describe 
the present volume in any definite way. 
Every question of current interest or vital 
problem of everyday life comes up for 
discussion in this family circle which con- 
sists of the “‘progressive grandfather ”’ of 


}advanced years and ideas, his wife, chil- 


dren, and grandchildren, friends and neigh- 
bors. There seems to be no attempt to 
settle any of the questions discust, only 
to present the different phases fairly and 
with variety enough to be entertaining. 
The author’s experience in legal procedure 
makes what he has to say about wills, their 
making and breaking, particularly valu- 
able, and his suggestions for the abbrevia- 
tion of red tape forceful. Relative wealth, 
the wrongs of both labor and capital, inher- 
itance taxes, the standard of American 
womanhood, questions of divorce, and 
insurance of employees—each takes its 
turn as the topic for animated conversa- 
tion, but convictions, if there are any, will 
be those of the reader. Of all the argu- 
ments that appear in this well-written and 
readable book, none is more suggestive 
than that in regard to the new woman and 
her problem: ‘‘I am constantly surprized 
that the clever American women who are 
perpetually agitating some issue do not 
unite and grapple with this most vital and 
threatening of all modern feminine prob- 
lems (the servant problem).” 


Kingsley, Florence Morse. 
Changes Her Mind. Pp. 192. 
Maynard & Company. 1912. $1. 

If Mrs. Kingsley did not tell her stories 
with such a crisp an] amusing style, that 
carries the reader along in spite of herself, 
Wilhelmina would be discarded before she 
had a chance to change her mind, for a more 
utterly thoughtless and irresponsible young 
lady would be hard to imagine. Plausi- 
bility, however, comes to be of little im- 
portance as you follow the heroine in her 
merry vagaries and rather unusual follies. 
First she wouldn’t marry Jimmy Bigelow, 
and then she did, for perfectly selfish rea- 
sons, and there are some laughable episodes 
when she locks him out of the house. It 
all ends as you know it must, but not just 
in the way you anticipate. The book is 
just a bit of irresistible whimsical nonsense 
to charm away a few leisure hours. 


Wilhelmina 
Boston: Small, 


Van Vorst, Marie. The Broken Bell. Pp. 277. 
ee The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1912. 


The analogy of a scarred soul, out of 
tune with life and love, with the bronze 
bell whose broken metal was recast until 
its tone was again unblemished, is a theme 
artistic and of passionate appeal, par- 
ticularly in a setting of Italian atmosphere 
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and with the charm of the spirit of romance. 
The Contessa Sant Alcione had every rea- 
son for unhappiness—a self-confest un- 
faithful husband, and a consuming grief 
at the loss of her little son, who had been 
her one delight and comfort in her loneli- 
ness—but she found it possible to recast 
the fissured life, and the story of her flight, 
her temptation, and her resistance to the 
alluring and almost overpowering love 
offered her, makes exciting reading. It is 
a love-tale with the fascination of the real 
heart-drama, depicting the struggle be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh, and illus- 
trates the extraordinary resisting strength 
of innate purity. 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


Home University Library of Modern Knowl- 
edge. Herbert Fisher, Gilbert Murray, J. Arthur 
Thomson, and William T. Brewster, Editors. 16mo, 


about 250 pp. each. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


50 cents per volume, by mail 56 cents. 


This series of excellent books on topics of 
real interest to studious persons is not in- 
appropriately described as ‘‘a series of 
absolutely new, readable, and specially 
written books, in which subjects of timely 
importance are treated by men of world- 
wide reputation.”” The aim has been to 
make use of the latest thought and re- 
search, and to present each subject com- 
prehensively. Thus far have been issued 
forty-seven volumes, but the aim is to pro- 
duce an even hundred. They will be 
grouped under such headings as Literature 
and Art, Philosophy and Religion, History, 
Natural Science, and Social Science, but 
each volume will be sold _ separately. 
Among the notable writers are A. G. Brad- 
ley, on Canada; Professor William P. 
Trent, on American literature; Hilaire 
Belloc, on the French Revolution, and 
Mrs. J. R. Greene on Irish nationality. 
Sport Indeed. With 


illustrations from ee by the author. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Martindale, Thomas. 


Mr. Martindale has here produced a per- 
sonal narrative. of his own adventures on 
many a well-fought hunter’s field. His 
camping-grounds have ranged from Moose- 
head Lake to North Dakota. The caribou 
and the bull moose alike have received his 
shots. Nor has he disdained the wild 
duck. Mr. Martindale writes with the 
true spirit of a lover of the woods, and of 
sport with rod and gun. The pictures ad- 
mirably supplement the text. 

Descriptive and Pictorial Review of the 
Luncheon and Reception Given by the National 
Biscuit Company, on September 9, 1911, in Kansas 
City, Mo. Oblong 8vo, profusely illustrated. Pub- 
lished in Kansas City. 

It is rather unusual that a man absorbed 
ina purely commercial and manufacturing 
pursuit should find a hobby in rare books 
and fine bindings. President A. W. Greene, 
of the company which, in this volume, cele- 
brates a recent business festivity, has 
caused to be produced an interesting speci- 
men of printing, half-tone work, and bind- 
ing. The crusht levant in which the book 
is bound has for its decoration a Grolier 
design. Mr. Greene is a Grolier enthusiast. 
He has earried it so far that the design on 
one of the packages containing a product of 
his factory was borrowed from Grolier, 
and has thus been earried into millions of 
homes. The color of the levant in the 
present volume is brown, the stamping 
being in gold. Brown watered silk is used 
for the. lining, with brown fly-leaves of 
hand-made Italian paper. The type and 
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More than Merely a 
Pleasant Drink 


Pure grape juice—the rich unsweetened, undilutéd essence 
of finest Concord grapes, such as you get in Armour’s 
Grape Juice—is far more than just the cool, delicious re- 
freshing beverage you generally save for company. 


It should be on your table at every meal—you should drink 
it between meals whenever you are thirsty— 


—because itis a wonderful natural tonic—blood building and 
energy yielding—an aid to digestion and to appetite— 


—qualities which Nature stored away in the grape, which 
come to you in all their natural purity in 


Mrmours 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


That grapes, eaten in quantity, are a wonderful health agent has long been recognized 
by Europe’s skilled physicians. 

Abroad, grape ‘‘cures’’ are an institution, and thousands flock to them yearly, to eat 
grapes and nothing but grapes as long as the season lasts. 


How much easier and pleasanter to have your own grape ‘‘cure’’ at home and all the 
year round— 


—in this most delightful of all beverages—Armour’s Grape Juice. 


Only the finest Concord Grapes, sun-ripened until they are ready to burst with juice, 
go into Armour’s Grape Juice. 


Our plants, one in New York, one in Michigan—the famous grape sections of the 
country, command the best of each season’s crop. 


Pressed the day they are gathered,at the height of their perfection, all the original freshness 
and flavor is retained by sterilization and air tight bottling. 


Result—the naturally sweetest, richest and rarest grape juice that can be produced—best 
for pleasure and for health. 


Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by grocers and druggists at fountains, buffets and clubs. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a trial dozen pints for $3, express 
prepaid. Address Armour and Company, Department 164, Chicago. 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
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better. 





of the 


More than 75,000 new Fords go into service this 
season—a proof that they must be right. Three 
passenger Roadster $590—five passenger touring 
car $690 — delivery car $700 —f.o.b. Detroit, 


with all equipment. Catalogue—and name of 


nearest representative—-from Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


Ford 


nd . 
W tHE UNIVERSAL CAR 


**'The pride that breaks”’ 
has prompted many a man 
to- buy a heavy, expensive 
car—when a light, strong 
Ford would have served 
his purpose infinitely - 
But to-day, he 
who drives a Ford finds 
himself in the company 
elect. 
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/ The Worth While Dentifrice 











It is very much worth your while 
to use as efficient a dentifrice as 
Caloxis universally acknowledged to 
be. It is 100% efficientas a tooth 
powder and in addition possesses 
properties which no other dentifrice 
has. It contains peroxide, which 
prevents decay, lessens formation 
of tartar, acts as an antiseptic 
mouth wash and deodorizes 
the breath. 
Sample and Booklet 
free on request. 
All Druggists, 25c 
Ask for the 
Calox Tooth Brush, 35¢ 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 











ley a little of this A-R-C, friend. 


* Keeps aa circulation pe rfect because it prevents 
rust and scale. 


A scientifically prepared mixture endorsed by Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers and garage men. Should be used 
in every radiator, old or new. 

One fluid ounce (2 tablespoonfuls) to every gallon of 
water will,—clean out all rust and scale and prevent clog- 
ging, prevent further rusting, lubricate pump gears, save 
wear ard tear from overheating. 


Keeps water below boiling point and increases engine 
efficiency. 


Send us your name and your dealer’s name and address. 
We will ship prepaid a full size can for tnal. Use it per 
instructions. At the end of ligase us $3.00 if 
you are satisfied. not, write us to 
FULL SIZE that effect and return what’s left. 























CAN SENT Description folder on request 
U. S. COMPOUND CO. 
PREPAID Factory F - - Buffalo, N. Y. 
Eek TRIAL Dealers! Write for proposition ~ 
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‘initials are in a style that prevailed jn 
Grolier’s time. 

People’s Books. Ten volumes. Cloth, i8mo, 
about 100 pages each. New York: Dodge Publis shing 
Co. 20 cents each. 

These ten volumes are the first instal- 
ment in a series which, when completed, 
will comprize at least sixty, with others 
likely to follow. The aim is a compre- 
hensive one. First there will be a collec. 
tion of twenty-four volumes on scientific 
topics by eminent living writers, then a 


‘series of eleven on philosophy and religion, 


as many more on history, with others on 
social and economic topics, and finally a 
series of nine on literary subjects, some of 
these biographies, others selections from 
standard literature. The volumes are 
attractively printed and bound, and are 
inexpensive. 


Colby, Frank Moore, Editor. Churchill, 
Allen Leon, Associate Editor. The New Inter- 
national Year Book. A Compendium of the World’s 
Sn ge for the year 1911. 8vo, pp. 808. New 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 1912. 


The editors have continued this year- 


‘book on the same plan that: was followed 


successfully in former years. It is now in 
its fifth yearly volume. As no essential 
change has been made in the plan or scope, 
full justification is-given to that plan and 
scope. It is justly claimed by the editors 
that the work differs from all other annual 
volumes at present published in the Eng- 
lish language in being ‘‘eneyclopedic in 
range and method, and not confined to 
special fields or to a single country.” An 
examination of the book shows at once how 
comprehensive and yet precise is the infor- 
mation contained in it. A student of re- 
cent events would find the volume inter- 
esting to read at any time. 

Marquis, Albert Nelson. Who’s Who in 
America. A Biographical Dictionary of, Notable 
Living Men and Women of the United States. 
Volume VII. 1912-1913. Chicago: A. N. Marquis 
& Co. 

With the appearance of a new edition of 
this indispensable office handbook, com- 
ment can scarcely proceed further than in 
former years, except that emphasis may be 
laid on the additional matter contained in 
it. Each year the volume grows thicker. 
One can see also how each year, with new 
demands for admission to this company of 
the elect, the editorial difficulties increase. 
The faculty of condensation, no less than 
the faculty of saying ‘‘no” definitely, is 
more and more called into place. The 
volume as it now stands makes available 
to those who possess a complete file of the 
seven published volumes, nearly 25,000 
sketches. This, of course, means that in 
the present volume are many cross-refer- 
ences to sketches that appeared in previous 
volumes, of persons who are no longer 
living, or who for other reasons are no 
longer included. With all such allowances 
made, the present volume contains over 
10,000 more names than the first con- 
tained, or considerably more than double. 
The increase in names since the last volume 
is 1,248. In the matter of pages the present 
volume shows an addition of 204. 





Rehearsal.—‘‘ Pop, I want to leave the 
farm and go on the stage.” 

“‘ My boy, that’s a good idea. One of 
the best-paying acts in vaudeville last sea- 
son was a wood-chopping turn. Suppose 
you grab that ax and practise up.”’— 
Kansas City Journal. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


FORTUNES MADE IN BASEBALL 


W HILE all ‘‘ fandom ”’ is more or less 

familiar with the names of the mag- 
nates who own the major-league baseball 
teams, the romantic side of the national 
sport as a business is not widely known. 
Preferring to keep their teams in the glare 
of fame, the magnates do not like press- 
agents to advertise their own personalities 
and their business activities. About the 
only times they receive public attention 
are when they buy star players for huge 
sums. The stories of how some of these 
men have risen to positions of great power 
in the baseball world, and acquired for- 
tunes running far into the millions, are told 
in McClure’s Magazine by Edward Mott 
Woolley. The entire history of baseball 
as a business for even a brief period would 
fill a large volume, and consequently Mr. 
Woolley had to pick out a few of the most 
interesting stories for his article. One of 
the most important of these is an account 
of how John T. Brush fought his way ‘up 
and finally acquired the New York Na- 
tional League team—considered the most 
valuable baseball team in the world. We 
read: 


John T. Brush—this man acts with the 
rapidity of lightning, and stakes thousands 
on his judgment and on the skill of his 
manager, John J. McGraw—began his 
baseball career twenty-five years ago, when 
he invested twenty-five dollars in an 
Indianapolis ball team. Mr. Brush was a 
clothing merchant in that city then— 
indeed, he still retains his interests there, 
altho he is virtually a New Yorker. Orig- 
inally he was interested in the game chiefly 
because it advertised business in Indian- 
apolis; but the fever of the sport grew in 
his veins; it was not many years before he 
owned his local club. And then began his 
baseball fairy-story. 

Mr. Brush secured a membership in the 
National League for his Indianapolis team 
but long afterward received notice that the 
membership was to be reduced and that he 
must get out. At this point he first showed 
himself as a national figure in baseball. He 
denied the right of the league to evict him, 
and showed himself such a fighter that he 
was offered $20,000 in settlement. 

“No,” said Brush promptly. 

Then he was offered successively $30,000, 
$40,000, $50,000, and $60,000 to get out 
and keep still. 

“No,” he reiterated. 

Finally he compromised for $76,500 in 
cash; but even at that he would not re- 
linquish his nominal league membership. 
He had no club or franchise from the 
league to play ball, but he kept his voting 
power, and he was promised the first vacant 
membership. These league franchises are 
limited, and often command prices run- 
ning up into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

By a curious turn of fate, the Cincinnati 
club was expelled the same year for playing 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Without friction your motor would 
never wear out. 


Friction slowly but steadily wastes 
the power and wears the moving 
parts of automobile motors. This 
accounts for their short life. 


To reduce this friction you should 
secure the nearest possible approach 
to perfect lubrication. 


That involves the quality of your 
lubricating oil and its fitness for your 
motor. 


Different types of motors demand 
different grades of oil. 


The spring-strength of the piston 
rings must be considered; the fit 
of the piston ring into its recess; the 
length of the crank-shaft and con- 
necting-rod bearings; the feed sys- 
tems; the length of the vacuum 
period, while intake and exhaust 
valves are both closed. 


Before correct lubrication can be 
determined, these and other im- 
portant considerations must be dealt 
with. 


In producing Gargoyle Mobiloils we studied 
the construction of every American automobile 
and many foreign makes. 

We have drawn upa list of recommendations, 
showing the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for these various cars. 

A partial list is printed on the right. The 
complete list will be mailed you on request. 

These oils and recommendations come from 
the Vacuum Oil Company, recognized by power- 
engineering circles throughout the world as the 
authoritative leaders in lubrication. 

The oils specified will give the nearest ap- 
proach to perfect lubrication that you can secure. 


GARGON 


Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 


Gargoyle Mobiloils in quality establish a world standard. The 
various grades refined and filtered to remove free carbon, are named: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “*B.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “D.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘ E.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“* Arctic.” 
They are put up in barrels, half-barrels, and in 5 and 1 gallon 
sealed, white cans. 
All are branded with the Gargoyle, which is our mark of 
manufacture. 
They are handled by the higher class garages, automobile supply 
stores, and others who supply lubricants. 








50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 


VACUUM OIL CoO., Rochester, 
General Sales Offices, 29 Broadway, New York City. 


Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world. 
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REDUCE FRICTION 


In the end friction destroys all motors 








A ‘guide to correct iin 
bile lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule the letter opposite the car in- 
dicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used, 
For example, ‘A’’ means * Gargo le Mobiloil A.”’ ‘‘Are.’ 
means “‘ Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.” For all electric vehicles 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both 
pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


HE child with a camera habit is no longer an interloper 

between the earth and sky. He is never lonesome, where- 
ever he is, because he feels the kinship that exists between 
himself and all living things,’’ says Elbert Hubbard. 
The Ansco Cameraisso simple in construction and easy towork, that 
withitachild can makeas good outdoor photographsasa professional. 
There is one camera that makes a picture of every well directed 
exposureand puts the user outof the guessing class. That camera is 


The Superb Ansco 


Always useAnsco film with anAnscoor Print your pictures on Cyko paper—the 


with any other camera, It has the right 
speed and the correct chromatic bal- 


eetaaee at all photographic exhi- 
itions, Used by professionals every- 


ance to make good results doubly sure. where because it produces best results. 


Twenty sivles of Ansco Cameras, from $2 to $55,are shown in our catalog, 
“ The Settled Fact.” Jt will cost you nothing if you are reaily interested. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 











The Difference Between Other 
Books and the Bible 


Read article by Professor T. E. Rankin, University of 
Michigan, in the August number of THE HOMI- 
LETIC REVIEW. Per copy, 30c; per year, $3. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 











This New Book Will Make Your 
Reading Profitable 


What Books to Read 
and How to Read 


By Davip Prype, M.A., LL.D. 


With extended Introduction by Francis W. Hal- 
sey on ‘The Flood of Books and Books that Sur- 
vive,’’ together with classified lists of standard 
literature of all times and periods, comprizing over 
1,700 titles. Illustrated with several full-page 
portraits of standard authors. 


12mo, Cleth.75 cents net, by mail 85 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St., New York 














5-inch Panatella Cigars 
Long Filler Hand Made 
They may suit you. Try them. 
Z Send 30cents for 1 dozen by mail 
3: prepaid, You will want more. 
JNO. A, CRABB Eminence, Ky. 


2 '° ONE for 2 


You will find real enjoyment and 
health out of doors with the 


Ristey Tent-Couch 


A tent and couch in one. 
Needs no ropes or stakes. 
Easily moved or carried and 
foldsupinaroll. Just the thing for 
lawn, porch or camp. Send your 
name and address and we will mail 
you an interesting booklet. 


CORONA MFG, CO., 2142 Columbus Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid, DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT BU a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from anyone 

at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
2B) bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
i prices and marvelous new offers. 


} ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
fi thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wail, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries. at half usual prices. 
Mead C 


ycle Go., bept. A-172, Chicago 















Pat. July, 1908 
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a game with the rebel organization, the 
Brotherhood League; then it was that 
Brush secured the Cincinnati National 
League franchise for practically nothing, 
He owned the “ Reds” for ten years, 
selling out to August Herrmann and others 
for $146,000. 

But Brush’s wonder-tale had not yet 
taken on the real tinge of magic. For a 
long time he had kept his eyes on the won- 
der-city, New York, and finally the chance 
came to buy the Giants from Andrew 
Freedman, traction financier in the metrop- 
olis. The price was something like $2,000,- 
000, a very low figure for these famous 
players—famous they were, altho standing 
eighth on the list at that time. ‘ I'll re- 
deem New York,’ said Brush. Then he 
touched the team with his magic wand. It 
was a wand of businessmanagement. If you 
wish to know the ingredients of business 
management in baseball, you must study 
Brush’s methods of building up his aggre- 
gation of players. It was he, more than any 
one, who developed this art as it is practised 
to-day by all modern owners. The scouts 
from the Giants are scouring the land con- 
tinually for players whose peculiar abilities, 
one way or another, fit in with Manager 
McGraw’s analyses of his needs. When 
McGraw says the word, Brush pays the 
money—three, four, five thousand dollars 
for a youngster, ten thousand for a veteran, 
whatever is necessary to get the man he 
wants. And then, of course, you must 
study the Brush financial methods and the 
enterprise that has given New York, at the 
Polo Grounds, the most magnificent base- 
ball stadium in the world. ‘ Yet the 
finest grand stand will not make a success- 
ful baseball business,”’ says Brush. ‘‘ The 
organization and upbuilding of the team 
must be given first place. Without this, 
baseball ownership falls.”’ . 

With all his aggressiveness and executive 
ability, Brush is a pathetie figure. Rheu- 
matic ailments have deprived him of the use 
of his legs, and he is held a practical pris- 
oner in his suite at the Imperial Hotel in 
New York. But he is one of those men who 
rise above physical suffering, and for many 
years he has fought disease as he has 
battled for pennants. His strong, clean- 
shaven face shows his character, and his 
eyes flash the fire of the man who leads. 
All day he sits in his easy chair, in the grip 
of his relentless physical enemy, but still 
master of his business. 

The Giants now constitute the most 
valuable baseball property in the country, 
being held at more than a million dollars not 
including the grounds, which are leased. 
Brush has made immense profits from the 
team, ranging from $100,000 to $300,000 
or more annually. 

Another million-dollar piece of baseball 
property is the Chicago National League 
Club, popularly known as the ‘ Cubs.” 
The acquisition and upbuilding of the team 
by Charles W. Murphy furnishes one of 
the most remarkable stories in the history 
of baseball. Says Mr. Woolley: 

From baseball writer in Cincinnati, Mur- 
phy was taken up by Brush and made press- 
agent for the Giants. About this time the 
Chicago National Bank failed, and its ill- 
starred president, John R. Walsh, then 
owner of the Cubs, was in desperate straits 
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Murphy to Taft. 


July 20, 1912 


situation, and saw a baseball opportunity. 
He rushed off to Cincinnati and called on 
Charles P. Taft, owner of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, and brother of the President. 

‘“T need a hundred thousand dollars,”’ 
he told Mr. Taft; ‘‘ I’d like to borrow it 
from you.” 

There are several stories as to what led 
One story is to the effect 
that Taft had already purchased baseball 
stock from ‘‘ Cap” Anson, and therefore 
seemed a likely lender. But, at all events, 
Taft was something of a fan, and was a 
personal acquaintance of Murphy, who had 
done baseball for Taft’s paper. Besides, 
Taft had virtual control over a huge for- 
tune; for Mrs. Taft, as the heir to the 
Sinton estate in Cincinnati, was worth 
$20,000,000. - 

Taft backed Murphy in the purchase of 
the control of the Chicago Nationals, the 
price being between $105,000 and $125,000. 
Immediately following this deal came a 
series of the most extraordinary successes. 
The first year the Cubs won the league pen- 
nant, and the next season captured the 
world’s championship. The profits that 
year were more than $165,000. Since then 
the annual earnings are believed to have 
been at least $100,000. 

Murphy paid his Taft loan within a year 
or two, but to-day Mr. Taft is said to hold 
a quarter of the Cubs’ stock. 

When the team was bought, so the story 
goes, Frank Chance, Chicago’s famous 
player-manager, took a one-tenth interest, 
paying for it with a slip of paper on which 
he had written: ‘‘I O U ten thousand 
dollars.””’ The first year his dividend was 
$9,950. 

When Murphy paid this neat little 
earned profit to Chance, he dug down into 
his pocket and brought out a fifty-dollar 
bill. ‘‘ Here, Frank, we’ll make it an even 
ten thousand,” he said. 

‘ Thanks,”’ said Chance; 
dinner.” 

The fifty dollars was spent on the meal, 
the memory of which brings a watery taste 
still to Chance and Murphy. 


‘“let’s go to 


Barney Dreyfuss, owner of the Pittsburg 
“ Pirates,’ is one of the big magnates who 
have devoted all their interests to baseball. 
He has extracted a large fortune out of the 
game. To continue: 


From bookkeeper in a distillery to mil- 
lionaire baseball owner, all within a few 
years, is his record. The game to him 
has been a mascot—a sort of fantastic 
vision come true. And if the secret of his 
success be sought it will be found right 
where John T. Brush keeps his secret. 
Dreyfuss is a marvel himself in the business 
art of developing a fast team. 

In 1881, this “ little gentleman,’ as he 
is sometimes called, came from Germany, 
poor and unable to speak English. He got 
a job in Paducah, Kentucky, and the first 
week he went to see a scrub ball-game. He 
was carried away with the sport, and 
played on an amateur team. His achieve- 
ments on the diamond interested his 
distillery employers, who backed him ulti- 
mately in the purchase of a club at Louis- 
ville. Into this he put $16,000, but earned 
a profit of only $72, which he spent on a 
dinner for the boys. He had a chance to 
buy some stock in the Pittsburg Nationals 
and, in 1900, he acquired control of the 
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The Right of All the Way 


Railroad service and telephone 
service have no common factors— 
they cannot be compared, but pre- 
sent some striking contrasts. 


Each telephone message requires 
the right of all the way over which it 
is carried. A circuit composed ofa 
pair of wires must be clear from end 
to end, for a single conversation. 


A bird’s eye view of any railroad 
track would show a procession of 
trains, one following the other, with 
intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries passengers in 
train loads by wholesale, in a public 
conveyance, and the service given to 
each’ passenger is limited by the 
necessities of the others; while the 
telephone carries messages over wires 
devoted exclusively for the time being 
to the individual use of the subscriber 
or patron. Even a multi- millionaire 
could not afford the exclusive use of 
the railroad track between New York 


and Chicago. ,But the telephone 
user has the ole track and the 
right of all the way, so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 
15,000 people over a single track 
between two points in twenty-four 
hours. To transport the voices of 
15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for 
each talk, would take more than 
thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put 
On more cars or run extra trains in 
order to carry more people. It must 
build more telephone tracks—string 
more wires. 


The wonder of telephone develop- 
ment lies in the fact that the Bell 
System is soconstructed and equipped 
that an exclusive right of all the way, 
between near-by or distant points, is 
economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Wihou $100 Bate 
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Sees S115 LLL 


ANY space SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
’ Endorsed “THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


proval Freight Paid 
LE &, 


/7T GROWS 













WITH YOUR L/BRARY 


MAbE under our own patents. in our own factors, and the en- 
tire production sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional 
Bookcases are the preduct of years of undivided attention to this 
one line of manufacture. Book sections have non-binding. dis- 
appearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 23. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 











Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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This 6%4-ton truck of Sergeant 
and Sullivan, Engineering 
Contractors, New York, is do- 


ing the work of 12 teams costing $5. oo each per day. 
It makes 9 trips each day over a 7-mile route with 


grades up to 15 degrees. 


ts average load is 110 sacks 


of cement—10450 pounds. 


Mack Saurer 


Proved by 12 years of real use 


service. 


Proved by 17 years of real use 


Hewitt 


Proved by 10 years of real use 


‘**Leading gasoline trucks of the world”’ 
Ours is the only organization which sells trucks 


proved in advance by 10 to 17 years of actual commercial 
use and built in all sizes (1 to 10 tons), 


with every 


type of bod¢—an exactly right truck for any kind of 


You can’t afford to settle transportation questions 


without consulting our Engineering Department. 


Send for data, especially covering your business. 


International Motor Company 


General Offices 
Broadway and 57th St New York 


Works 
Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 


Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Newark, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and other r large cities 


DIGEST 
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club, the distillery backing him, so au- 
thorities assert. 

A few bits of personal history, related by 
Dreyfuss for this article, will give the key 
to his management. 

‘In the baseball business,’’ said he, “ an 
owner must act quickly and secretly. He 
does not have time to consult a board of 
directors. He must act on the jump and 
talk afterward. 

“* Once I was down South, and, chancing 
to miss a train, I went out to see Memphis 
play Savannah. The score was 21 to 2 in 
favor of Savannah, and you can imagine 
that Memphis came in for a sizzling hot 
roast from the fans. I had been watching 
the game rather sharply, however, and I 
had my eye on a Memphis fielder who in- 
terested me. After the game, I said to the 
manager: ‘How much do you want for 
that chap?’ 

““Maybe I looked a little green; anyhow, 
the manager sized me up in a queer sort of 
way and then made up his mind that he’d 
soak me to the limit. ‘Ill take a hun- 


= | dred dollars,’ he said, and took a chew of 





Is it worth while to have comfortable feet? To for- 
get stinging, throbbing aches? You can remove 
shoe troubles forever with 
Th FAMILY Shoe Stretcher 
@ FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
The Greatest Device of the age forthe feet. Pre- 
vents and cures corns, bunions and tender spots 
without medicines or mussy applications. Makes 
your shoes fit perfectly. Produces absolute ease 
and comfort. Lasts forever. Endorsed by physi- 
aca" Se a bes - _ ee with list of the 
“st things 


THE PEDICURE ‘cO., Dept. 11, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Have Your Own Private 
STEEL GARAGE 


Protect Your Car From 
Fire and Theft a ne 





Have your own Garage. Make sure no one is using your 
car without your knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly ga- 
rage charge. Save to $100 cost of building by ordering 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


a complete, F. O. B. Cincinnati, on receipt of 

Blue prints = simple directions come with 
shipment. Sizes come 
long, 10 feet high dh room for largest ear and all 
equipment. Fireproof, weatherproof, indestructible. 
Locks most securely. An artistic structure any owner will 
be proud of. Booklet. with full description and illus- 
tration, sent on request. 


EDWARDS MANUFACTURING 


feet wide, 14, 16, 1° or 20 feet 





THE co. 
742-782 Eccleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


VACATION USES 
FOR THERMOS 


Noy vacationist should leave without 
Thermos, Thermos gives the trav- 
eler cold, clean drinking water and pre- 
vents danger from disease breeding, 
public drinking cups. At summer hotels 
and boarding houses, pure drinking 
water is assured by boiling it and keep- 
ing it cold, clean, germ and fly proof in 
Thermos. When fishing, hunting, mo- 
toring, boating and camping Thermos 
allows you to have cold, refreshing 
water, tea, or lemonade or steaming hot 
coffee’ or other beverages, when far from 
ice or fire. Thermos keeps babies’ milk 
cold, pure and sweet, when traveling. 
Thermos maces liquids ice cold for 3 
days or piping hot for 24 hours. 
Thermos Bottles $1 
Thermos Lunch ty up 
On sale at best stores 
There is only one genuine Thermos. If 
your dealer will not sell you products 
plainly stamped Thermos on the bottom 
Sof each article, we will ship you express 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Write 
for catalog. 
American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Thermos Building, New York 
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tobacco. 

‘“T had the eash, and I bought that 
fielder. I’ve got him to-day. He is Fred 
Clarke, my manager. The first day he 
played for me he made five hits. 

‘* At another time I heard of a player 
up in New York State, and I went up to 
look him over. On the grounds I met 
Harry Davis of New York. ‘ What are 
you doing up here? ’ I inquired. 

‘*** Oh, said he, pointing to the chap I’d 
come to see. ‘I’m watching that little 
shrimp play ball. I’ve got an option on 
him—but I'll tell you right now I don’t 
want him. He’s such a little cuss I would 
n’t tie a can to him.’ 

‘** Now, I’m small myself. ‘ What’ll you 
take for your option? ’ I asked. 

‘A hundred dollars,’ said he, as a 
joke. 

‘*T fished out the hundred. Then I 
went to the owner of the club and bought 
the ‘shrimp’ for three hundred. In a 
few weeks I could have sold him for ten 
thousand dollars. His name is Tommy 
Leach. I reckon you’ve heard of Tommy. 

‘“* At still another time I heard of a man 
named Hans Wagner, who was playing 
with the anarchists up in Paterson, and I 
sent Clarke up to look at him. Clarke 
wired me to gobble him; but just at that 
time Philadelphia got on the line with a 
bigger offer than I made. Well, the bid- 
ding jumped a hundred dollars at atime 


at twenty-five hundred. At that time 
this was the highest price ever paid for a 
player. Of course, everybody now knows 
the great Hans. So you see that the chief 
factor in baseball success is the ability to 
pick good players. That’s the game the 
owner plays—and it’s a game that turns his 
hair gray.” 

But even Dreyfuss, canny baseball man 
that he is, doesn’t buy all his players for a 
song. Last year he invested $22,500 in 
one pitcher, Marty O’Toole. To date, 
O’Toole Has repeated Marquard’s early 
experience of failing to pay dividends on 
his owner’s investment. But Dreyfuss is 
willing to wait—those dividends may be 
cumulative. 

One of the notable achievements of 
Dreyfuss is his magnificent Pittsburg 
stadium at Forbes Field, costing—land and 
jgrand stand—about three quarters of & 








until Philadelphia quit, and I got Wagner~™ 
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million. This has done much to make the 
game popular with the women of the 
Smoky City. 

How the Detroit team as an investment 
was transformed by the magic touch of two 
men who knew how to mix business sa- 
gacity with enthusiasm is another inter- 
esting narrative: 


The story of the Detroit ‘ Tigers ’”’ 
would make a good chapter in a baseball 
fairy-story book. But before this fairy- 
story began the club had received some 
bad jolts. S. F. Angus, a railroad man 
who owned the club in its early days, dropt 
$60,000 in it. Then William H. Yawkey 
bought it, and engaged Frank J. Navin to 
manage it for him. 

‘Any time you want a half interest,” 
said Yawkey to Navin, “‘ you can have it.” 
Navin had been bookkeeper for Angus, 
and had little money himself. There was 
no written agreement; please remember 
this, for it is part of the fairy-tale. 

The next two years, 1905-6, Yawkey lost 
$45,000, while the original investment had 
been only $35,000. Then Hugh Jennings, 
affectionately dubbed ‘‘ Hughie ”’ through- 
out the land, was drafted from Baltimore 
and made bench-manager for Detroit. 
That year the Tigers won the league pen- 
nant, and the profits were $50,000. It was 
then that Navin said to Hawley: ‘‘ I think 
I'll take formal possession of my half 
interest.” 

With some men, contracts are super- 
fluous; Yawkey is that sort of man. 
There might have been a lawsuit, but there 
wasn’t. The verbal understanding was 
carried out to the letter, and Navin came 
into a bonanza. With his profits he pur- 
chased an equal partnership. His total 
investment in the club was now $17,000. 

Then, the next year, the Tigers captured 
the pennant again, and the net profits were 
$75,000. 

Hugh Jennings was a mascot. For the 
third time, in 1909, the team finished first, 
and a great stream of money poured in— 
more than $150,000 in clean profits! In 
1910 and in 1911 Detroit came out second, 
and the net earnings of the two years were 
$90,000. In five years this team had 
earned for its owners $365,000. The 
grounds, now owned by Yawkey and 
Navin, are worth $200,000. Into the sta- 
dium has gone, so far, about $225,000 
more. The total value of the club is put 
at $650,000. Here at Detroit are exem- 
plified the almost fantastic possibilities of 
baseball. A story is told about Mr. Yaw- 
key that gives an intimate glimpse of him. 
One day, while traveling to Cleveland with 
a crowd of “ fans,”’ he fell to arguing about 
wrestling. To settle a difference of opin- 
ion, he observed to ‘ Billy’? Lamb, of 
Detroit: 

“T'll give you five thousand dollars, 
Bill, if you can put me on my back in the 
aisle of this car.”’ 

Billy promptly did it. Yawkey got up, 
brushed the dust from his clothes, and 
wrote a check for $5,000. With the money 
Lamb started an auto-tire business. 

And yet Yawkey, who is only thirty- 
seven, is a keen business man, and has 
largely increased the great estate left by 
his father. It is said that Mr. Yawkey’s 
own holdings in timber, coal, and oil— 
from which the fortune originally came— 
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Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750 
F.0.B. Detroit, with same power plant 
that took the world-touring car around 
the world—4 cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding 
gears, Bosch magneto. Equipped with top, 
windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil 
lamps, teels and horn, Roadster. 110- 
inch wheelbase, $850. 





Long-Stroke ““32” Touring Car, $900 


F.0.B Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps, and 
generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds forward and reverse; 
center control; sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 3% in. bore and 
5g in. stroke. Bosch magneto. [106-in. wheelbase, 32 x 344 in. tires. 
Color, Standard Hupmobile blue. Roadster, $900. 

















$750—$900 
We believe the Hupmobile to be in its class, 
the best car in the world. 


And the most modern machinery; the most 
skilled mechanics; the very best of mate- 
rials; and engineering ability of the high- 
est calibre are all enlisted in making it so. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 
1243 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 



























The assembly of crankshaft, flywheel, multiple disc 
clutch and sliding gears requires a number of ope- 

rations of utmost skill and nicety of adjustment. 

4 Without these, permanent adjustment is not to be 
had ; and there is lacking the complete harmony 
necessary to smooth operation and the minimum of 
friction. 

When the assembly of these parts is completed, a 
compact unit is had. 


The whole is enclosed in the continuation of the crank 
case, is fed with oil by the Hupmobile’s unique 
and highly effective system, protected from dust 
and dirt, and the true alignment of the parts pre- 
served in spite of twists and shocks. 

You will find the same principles of simplicity and 
sturdiness dominant throughout the Hupmobile 
chassis—the engine entirely enclosed, the valves 
protected : clutch, flywheel and transmission com- 
pactly arranged: one universal joint instead of 
two, etc. 

These are indisputable evidences of the rich value 
embodied in the car; they are the distinguishing 
marks of cars of much higher price than $00. 








HAVE YOU GOT ONE ? I 


We mean a DAUS TIP-TOP DUPLICATOR, 









2 with “ Danseo” Oiled Parchment Back 
negative roll, thatideal assistant, always ! 


ready when you want to quickly make | 


S fy 
MELA 100 Copies from Pen Written and 50 
7 Copies from Typewritten Original. 
Ses Complete Duplicator costs $4, 
tam) bu 
@ 


Can) t we don’t want sour money 
2 


makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c. a week to operate. No dirt. 
grease nor odor. A pure white light, 
more brilliant than electricity or acet- 
lene. None other so cheap or effect- 
ve. Agents wanted. Write for cata- 
Jogue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth Street, Canton, 0. 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for al! ages. 





until you are satisfied that it is all 


- richt. so if you are interested just 
write to send it on 10 Days’ Trial Without Deposit. 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR (O., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., N. ¥. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 








are $20,000,000. But even millions can 


s@- Avoid Imitations—Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ”’—Everywhere 
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When the Beard grows faster 


In summer the beard grows more rapidly. 
Then you have to shave oftener, and more 
than ever your face appreciates the soften- 


ing, soothing 


COLGATE'S 


SHAVING CATHER 


Whether your favorite method is the Stick, the 
Powder or the Cream the result is the same if you 
use Colgate’s: a rich, creamy, plentiful lather. No 
“rubbing in” with the fingers is necessary. The 
face feels cool, refreshed and comfortable. 


Colgate’s Lather is noticeably 
free from uncombined alkali—the 
cause of smart and burn. Try it. 


Trial size of Stick, Powder or 
Cream sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept Y, 199 Fulton St., New York 
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SET OUT 


Lovett’s Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants 


this August and Have a Crop of Delicious, Big, 
Red, Juicy Berries Next June 





Tam recognized throughout the country ss a strawberry plant 
grower. For 34 years and more I have specialized in strawberries. 

Some of the most widely known and most successful varieties 
were intruduced by me 

Readers of The Digest want berries quickly. None of you want 
to wait two springs for a crop. as you positively must if you set 
out anything but pot-grown plants. 

This year I have a magnificent lot of plants of two of the wonder- 
ful Van Fleet hybrids, two varieties that I have been testing during 
the last four years, and I can conscientiously say I have never 
grown strawberries that I can recommend more highly, as 
best in every way. I have named them 


EARLY JERSEY GIANT LATE JERSEY GIANT 

They are strong, healthy growers, and immense ysielders of brill- 
fant red berries of enormous size, with the exquisite flavor of the 
wild strawberry 


Write for my strawberry booklet. (i! "2 


¢ mail a copy 
to you free. It tells all about the Jersey Giants, the valuable 
EVERBEARING sorts. and gives full descriptions of twenty-five 
other choice varieties, with prices, and full cultural directions. 
August is the time to plant—now is the time to order. 
Til tell you how to properly prepare the bed for largest yield 
of biggest and juiciest berrics 


J. T. LOVETT, Monmouth Nursery, Box 130, Little Silver, N. J. 


Gingerbread 
| Well-made Gingerbread, never soggy, but 
1 fluffy and light, delights the children and is 
H| pleasing to grown-ups. To make it creamy, [| 
| iluffy and light, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Beat one-half pound butter and six 
ounces of sugar to a cream, add six well-beaten 
eggs and beat thoroughly. Dissolve one tea- 
} spoonful soda in a little hot water,add it totwo | 
cups molasses ; mix and stirinto the firstmixtnre; | 
then add six tablespoonfuls Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk diluted with one and three-fourths 
cups water,and one quartand a pintof fiour. Beat 
smooth; add two heaping table- | 
spoonfuls of ginger, mix, pour 
into well gre: shallow pans 
and bare in a moderate oven 
about forty minutes. 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 
BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality ”* 
/ Est. 1857 New York | 
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not make a _ pennant-winning baseball 
team, and back of Detroit’s success has 
been that mystic quality which no mere 
cash can create. 


A STORY THAT HELPED 


HE late Governor John A. Johnson, 

of Minnesota, who was helped into 
office by a true story, maliciously cireulated 
by his enemies, that he was born in a poor- 
house, was not the only public man ele- 
vated to a position of honor by a bit of 
early personal history. Mayor Jost, of 
Kansas City, is a notable beneficiary of 
this particular kind of a ‘‘ human-interest ” 
story, altho, in this instance, the work of 
the press-agent was done with a different 
motive. Our authority is The Saturday 
Evening Post, which says: 


On a hot August night in 1879 a man 
came to the door of the Five Points House 
of Industry in New York. He was dirty, 
ragged, sick. He carried in his arms a two- 
year-old boy, also dirty and ragged, pale 
and thin. ; 

‘*T am Simeon Jost,” the man said. ‘ J 
am the father of this boy. His mother is 
dead. I can’t take care of him. I can’t 
take care of myself. I want to leave him 
here.” 

Simeon Jost told how he had married 
Lena Bahr three years before. The boy 
was born and christened Henry Lee Jost. 
Then the mother died, and the father be- 
came ill. He heard they took children in 
at the Five Points House. He brought 
his boy, left him, and disappeared. Likely 
as not he died soon afterward. 

At any rate, the good people at the Five 
Points House took eare of Henry Lee Jost, 
fed him and clothed him, and looked after 
him for two years. His birthday was en- 
tered in the book as December 6, 1877. 
When the boy was four years old, on 
August 23, 1881, he was sent West with a 
number of other boys, and found a home 
with Philip Dale, at Hopkins, Missouri. 
And now Henry Lee Jost is mayor of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, both because he was a 
waif, and in spite of it. 

It happened this way: One day last 
March Joe Shannon, who is by way of be- 
ing the Democratic boss of Kansas City— 
or one of the bosses—and is chairman of the 
Democratic State committee, came into 
the room Jost occupied as assistant prose- 
cuting attorney of Jackson County, where- 
in Kansas City thrives. Jost was busy 
with his work. 

“* Morning, Henry!” said Joe. 

** Morning, Joe !”’ 

“Henry, quit whatever you are doing 
and write a speech accepting the Demo- 
cratic nomination for mayor of this city. 
We’re going to nominate you, and we're 
going to elect you.” 

‘** All right” said Jost; and he began to 
write his speech. A few days later he 
walked out on the stage at the city con- 
vention and delivered that speech, for he 
had been unanimously nominated by the 
Democrats. 

There had been considerable search for a 
man to run for mayor on the Democratic 
ticket. The leaders had felt out several 
available citizens, but not one had re- 
sponded to the feel. They all had other 











fish to fry. Shannon was out in Missouri, 
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looking after politics, and went to Neda- 

way County, which is in the northwestern 
art. 

ae There’s a young feller down in K. C. 

who comes from this county,” an old resi- 

dent of Nodaway told him. 

‘* Who’s that? ” asked Shannon. 

* Heorvy L. Jost, assistant prosecuting 
attorney or something. What’s more, he 
was brought to this county as a waif from 
New York about thirty years ago.”’ 

Shannon inquired about Jost, and heard 
his story. All the way back to Kansas 
City he kept thinking of Jost, and what 
political possibilities there were in that 
story of the rise of Jost, a poor boy who 
won his way to the nomination for mayor 
of a great city like Kansas City. He 
knows a thing or two about human interest, 
does Joe Shannon; and he knows, too, how 
valuable that factor is in polities. So he 
had a look at Jost. He found his embryo 
candidate was not widely acquainted, but 
that he had no enemies, and had a good, 
elean record. That settled it. They 
nominated Jost and elected him. And the 
waif story had a lot to do with the result. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


“* Paw’s ” View.— WILLIie—" Paw, what 
is a telling situation? ”’ 

Paw—* Any occasion when two or more 
women meet.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


No Offense.—Sue—‘‘ Pardon me, sir, 
for walking on your feet.”’ 
He—* Oh, don’t mention it. I walk on 


them myself, you know.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Confidential.-—‘‘ Say, what that 
story about, Elvira? ”’ 

* Well, can you keep a sceret? ”’ 

* Sure.” 


** So ean I.’°—UIk. 


was 


A Marathon.—“‘‘ I believe honesty pays 
in the long run.” 

* So do I; but I often wish it were not 
such a mighty long run.’’-—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


Up to Him.—Hre—‘ If [I should kiss 
you, what would happen? ”’ 

Sue—‘‘ I should eall father.” 

Hr—** Then, I won’t do it.” 

SuHe—*‘ But father’s in Europe.’’—Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 


In Practise.—Hvusspanp—‘ Your extrav- 
aganece is awful. When I die you'll prob- 
ably have to beg.” 

Wire—* Well, I should be better off 
than some poor woman who never had any 
practise.””—London Opinion. 


Congratulated.—PrizE-FIGHTER (enter- 
ing school with his son)—‘‘ You give this 
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Two printing-presses have been supplanted by one Multigraph in the 
private printing-plant of S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin 


Yes! 


It’s Real Printing that the Multigraph Does, 


or it Couldn’t Supplant Printing-Presses 


ULTIGRAPH printing is so new that most 
people think it means the form-typewriting the 
machine was originally designed for. But it’s real 
printing in every sense of the word. You can pro- 
duce it without the big investment or heavy expense 
of the average private printing-plant. In fact, the 
work is so high in quality, so quick and so economi- 
cal, that the Multigraph has taken the place of print- 
ing-presses in several private printing-plants. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, of Racine, Wisconsin, operate six 
Multigraphs in addition to their private printing-plant. They 
say: 

“One Multigraph now does the work of two Gordon 
presses, and one operator does the work of two opera- 
tors whom it was formerly necessary to have torun the 
Gordon presses,” 


The Dodge Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, Indiang, 
write us as follows: 
“We are glad to say that the machines furnished by 
you are giving excellent satisfaction. We have been 
able by their use to dispense with one of our job print- 
ing presses and two printers. The Multigraph outfit 
takes care very nicely of all our booklet-imprinting and 
many factory-forms, together with a large quantity of 
form-letters constantly going through.”’ 


Armour & Company, who have a large printing-office at 
their Chicago plant, now print their branch-house letter-heads 
on the Multigraph at a saving of more than 58%. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1822 East Fortieth Street Cleveland 
Branches in Sixty Cities—Look in your Telephone Directory 
European Representatives: The International Multigraph Company, 59 Hol- 
born Viaduct, London, Eng. 
3erlin, W-8 Krausenstr., 70 Ecke Friedrichstr. 


T’S real printing that the 
Multigraph does. With it 
you can do your own printing 
in the privacy of your own office 
—quickly, easily, conveniently 
and most economically. ° 
Ask us for literature, sam- 
ples, data. You incur no ob- 
ligation, for you can’t buy a 
Multigraph unless you need it. 
Write today, use the coupon. 





What Uses Are You 
Most Interested In? 


Check them on this slip and 
enclose it with your request for 
information, written on your busi- 
mess stationery. We'llshow you 
what others are doing. 

AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES CO. 
1822 E, Fortieth St., 
Printing: 
Booklets 
~—| Folders 
Envelope-Stuffers 
ouse-Organ 
——|Dealers’ Imprints 
Label Imprints 
~_|System-Forms 
___|Letter-Heads 
| —_|Bill- Heads and Statements 
| |Receipts, Checks, etc. 
Envelopes 
Typewriting: 
| __jCircular Letters 
___| Booklets 
___| En velope-Stuffers 
|__| Price-lists 
ce oe Lye 
|N otices 
| Sod Bulletins to Employees 
|___'Inside System-Forms 


Cleveland 














«&) Print Your Own 












y S Cards, circulars. books, newspaper Press $5, 
SK Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 
r printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 
} factory for press catalog, TYPE. cards, paper, &c. 


THE PRESS CO.,, Meriden, Connecticut. 








This $18 typewriter isspeedy and up- 
to-date. Turns outas perfect work as 
high priced machire and is portable, 
Weighs but 76 ounces. Easily carried in 
overcout pocket or grip for home useor trips. 


BENNETT tyrcwriter 









» A Happy 










ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


by William H. Weailiing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


s 

Marriage 
Depends 

largely on a knowl- 
edge of ihe whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 


(Illustrated) 





was perfected bya mechanical wizard. 


ledge a Young Man Should Have 





e a Young Husbard Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should I npart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume, Illustrated, $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 







Only 250parts. Others have 1700 to 3700. 
Hence our$l8price. Madeinfamous 
Elliott-FisherBillingMachineFac. 
tory and sold on money-back- 
uniless-satisfied guaranty. 

Over 26,000 in use. Send for 

catalog and special proposi- 

tion. Agents wanted. 
A. A. Bennett Typewriter Co. 
866 Broadway, New York 





boy o’ mine a thrashin’ yesterday, didn’t 
yer?” 
ScHOOLMASTER—(very nervous), ‘‘ Well 
~—I—er—perhaps ”’ 
PRIZE-FIGHTER—* Well, give ts your 
"and; you’re a champion. I can’t do 
nothin’ with ’im myself.’’—Punch. 
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A Needle-Spray Shower 


A New Kind—All-Metal—Doesn’t Wet the 
Hair—Needs no Curtain —Will Do 


You More Good Than a Vacation 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


No Money in Advance—And Only 
if You Want to Keep It 


Just to let you see how it will help you 
stand the hot weather—and to show you how 
good it is—we want to lend you a Kenney 
Needle-Spray Shower Bath on ten days’ trial. 


You won’t have to send us a single cent in advance. 


If youare willing to part with the shower after ten days’ 
enjoyment of it, simply send it back and you won’t have 


to pay us a penny. 


And it will cost you only $5 if you want to keep it— 
about one-third to one-fifth what you’d have to pay fora 


clumsy curtain shower without a needle spray. 


Can’t Spatter on Floor or Walls 


The Kenney Shower is the only all-metal, 


shower for the home bath-tub that does away with all 


need for a curtain or hood—it saves you the 


this bothersome and unsanitary part of the old-fashioned 


shower. 
It throws four generous, 


streams. Never in the way. 
nothing to do but turn on the water. 


—no mussing up floor or walls. 





stimulating needle - spray 

Always ready to use— 
And all] the water 
strikes the body at an angle that keeps it from spattering 
or splashing—every drop runs down the body into the tub 
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Let Us Lend You 
Bath 


$5 





No Shock to the Head—No Wet Hair 

You don’t have to wear a rubber cap to 
keep a Kenney Shower from wetting the 
hair—the water strikes from the shoulders 
down only. That’s a big advantage for 
women, and for men who don’t like the 
shock of cold water striking the head. 
But if you want to douse your head or 
shampoo your hair, you can easily do it 
with this shower. 


Attached or Detached in a Minute 
Takes onlya minute to attach a Kenne 
Shower to any bath tub. No tools needed. 
Detached just as quickly and you can 
fold it up and carry in suit case when trav- 
elling—have a shower wherever you go. 


Very Rich Looking 
Nothing about this shower that can 
getout of order or wear out. and- 
somely nickel finished—very rich looking 
—fit for the finest batli room. 


Next Best To Ocean Bathing 
A stimulating, refreshing shower once 
or twice a day all summer will do you 
more good than two weeks in the moun- 
tains or at the sea shore. Try a Kenney 
ten days and see. 


Get it Without Sending a Penny 

Don’t send any money—Just say on 
«your business er or the letter- 
head of the firm you work for ‘“‘ Send me 
a Kenney Shower on ten days’ free 
trial,” and you'll gc it complete without 
any obligation to keep it. 


Reddan Specialty Co., 25 West Broadway,N.Y. 


high-grade 


big cost of 















10 Minutes a Day 


devoted to the practical instructions and dia- 
grams in Prof. Dalton’s new book “Swimming 
Scientifically Taught,’’ and you can easily 


LEARN HOW TO SWIM 


Prof. Dalton’s book is written for the 

expert as well as the novice. In addi- 

tion to the instructions in the funda- 

mentals of swimming, he analyzes with text 

and gpm we the various strokes used by profes- 

Sionals, and carefully considers the value of each 

as to speed, endurance, etc. 

12mo, cloth-bound, illustrated. Price $1.25 net; by 

mail $1.35. All Bookstores, or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 502, New York. 





Get Us 


Send You FREE 
the Booklet 


6 99 
How to Remember and Never Forget 
It will show you how you may banish even 

the slightest tendency toward for; 
ness and miserable mind wandering, 
through Loisette’s Memory System— 
Practical, Scientific 
Mental Discipline 
in popular form. Fits every type of 
mind, from the business manager to 
the clerk—from the ripe scholar to the 
young student. Acquire now the habits 
of attention, concentration and 
sound reasoning. Send a postal 
for free booklet “How to Re- 
member “4 Never 
















TWO GLASSES IN ONE 
FOR ONE-HALF PRICE, $15 


—high and low power—equally good for day and night use— 
distant, or near view. ALL the service of several glasses in OMe. 
One delighted purchaser says of 


DA-NITE BINOCULARS 

“Tam well pleased with them; more than I expected. All 
the boys here anxious to own a pair. 
Gro. P. Storm, U. S. Army, Forr Liscum, ALASKA 

DA-NITE Binoculars are only half the price of glasses of one 
power—$1 5. including carrying case and cord. 
Travelers, Motorists, Sportsmen, Theatregoers — send for FREE 
Booklet F-1. 


McINTIRE, MAGEE & BROWN CO., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia 





. Manufacturer! 


for 500,000 


Distributing center 
prosperous farmers. Pioneer oppor- 
tunities for the manufacture of machinery, 


household goods. food, clothing, etc. Cheap 
electrical power, from nearby falls. Huge coal 

beds and gas fields surrounding. Factory sites 

at low cost. Delightful climate, up-to-date city, 
low taxes. Write today for our literature and indi- 
vidual information as to your own industry or plans. 
ndrew Ly Conplerionsr 
INDUSTRIAL AND D! LOPMENT BUREAU 
231 8th Ave., West, im Alberta, Canada 


him, he is rich and old?” 






Easy Money.—‘‘ Why don’t you marry 


“Old? He may live for ten years yet!” 
“* Marry him and do your own cooking.” 


—Houston Post. 


Unenthused.—“‘‘ I was talking to Diggby 
this morning about the latest dreadnought. 
He didn’t appear to be much interested.” 
““T should think not! Diggby married 
one.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A Long Jump.—A political orator, evi- 
dently better acquainted with Western 
geography than with the language of the 
Greeks, recently exclaimed with fervor that 
his principles should prevail ‘‘ from Alpha 
to Omaha.’’—Christian Register. 


Good Sign.—Emp.oyer (to his cashier) 
—‘* Mayer, I don’t know what to think of 
you; every time I see you, you are asleep.” 
CasHIER—“ Why, sir, surely it’s a good 
sign that I have a clear conscience.’”’— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


Well, Where?—‘‘ I see that a scientist 
is investigating the origin of the houn’ 
dawg song. A man curious enough to 
want to know where that originated is a 
fool!” 


-: That’s right. I wonder where it did 


originate.”’-—Houston Post. 
Practical Suggestion. — ‘‘ Good-by 
daughter. I suppose you will get engaged 


a number of times this summer.” 

‘** T suppose so, dad.”’ 

“ Well, you’re getting along. See if you 
can’t make one of them permanent.”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Evidence.—‘ I thought you told 
me you were paying for an auto? ”’ 

** So I was.” 

“*T don’t see any auto? ” 

“* You haven’t-looked in the right place. 
Go look in my grocer’s garage.’’—Houston 
Post. 


Leading Question.—Sue—“ If you could 
have only one wish what would it be?” 

He—‘ It would be that—that—Oh, if 
I only dared to tell you what it would be.” 

SHe—‘‘ Well go on. Why do you sup- 
pose I brought up the wishing subject? ”"— 
Boston Transcript. 


Obliged Him.—The panhandler met the 
prosperous man in the corridor of the office- 
building. 

‘$I am down and out,” 
handler. ‘‘ Can’t you help me? ” 

“ Yes,”’ replied the prosperous man. 
“Just press that button on the elevator 
there and the operator will take you in and 
up.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


whined the pan- 


Latest Fad.—‘‘ So,”’ said the Goddess of 
Fortune, “‘ you are weary of steam-yachts 
and special trains? ”’ 

** Yes,” replied her especial favorite. 

“* And you have ceased to care for motor- 
cars and aeroplanes? ”’ 

‘* Entirely.”’ 

“Well, what do you desire now?.”’ 

“* T want to go into a convention with my 











private steam-roller.”—Washington Star. 
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Doubtful.—‘! Jones is extremely atten- 
tive to his wife.” 

“ Still very much in love with her, eh?”’ 

“ Bither that, or he is afraid of her.” — 
Boston Transcript. 





A Dare.—To* “aye Epiror—‘‘ Why do 
the most worthless*men often get the best 
wives?” 

AnswEeR—‘‘I don’t know. 
husband.’’—Smart Set. 

~ 


Ask: your 





Their Feeling.—‘‘ Well, old sport, how do 
you feel? I’ve just eaten a bowl of ox-tail 
soup and feel bully.” 

“T’ve just eaten a plate of hash and feel 
like everything.”—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 





An Improvement.—‘‘I got a new at- 
tachment for the family piano,” said Mr. 
Growcher; ‘“‘ and it’s a wonderful improve- 
ment.” 

“ What is it?” 


* A lock and key.”"—Washington Star. 





Wicked, Wicked.—‘‘I suppose your 
wife was more than delighted at your raise 
of salary, wasn’t she?’’ asked Jones of 
Brown. 

“ T haven’t told her yet, but she will be 
when she knows it,” answered Brown. 

“ How is it that you haven’t told her? ” 

“ Well, I thought I would enjoy myself 
a couple of weeks first.”—Judge. 





Making Sure.—A commercial traveler at 
a railway station in one of our Southern 
towns included in his order for breakfast 
two boiled eggs. The old darkey who 
served him brought him three. 

“ Uncle,’’ said the traveling man, ‘‘ why 
in the world did you bring me three boiled 
eggs? I only ordered two.” 

“ Yes, sir,’ said the old darkey, bowing 
and smiling. ‘* I know you did order two, 
sir, but I brought three, because I just 
naturally felt dat one of dem might fail 
you, sir.’ —Harper’s Weekly. 





Sounds Better.—The feeling of many 
men with regard to public office is much the 
same as that which a certain distinguished 
Frenchman had toward the Academy— 
that group of forty who are ealled ‘“ the 
Immortals.”” He was asked one day why 
he did not propose his candidacy for the 
Academy. 

“ Ah,” said he, ‘“‘ If I applied and were 
admitted, some one might ask, ‘ Why is he 
in it?’ and I should much rather hear it 
asked, ‘Why isn’t he in it?’”—Christian 
Register. 





Come to Stay.—Doris was radiant over 
arecent addition to the family, and rushed 
out of the house to tell the news to a pass- 
ing neighbor. 

“Oh, you don’t know what we’ve got 
up-stairs!”’ 

“What is it?” 

“It’s a new baby brother!’ and she 
settled back upon her heels and folded her 
hands to watch the effect. 

“You -don’t say so! 


Is he going to 
Stay? ” 


“ T guess so” —very thoughtfully. “ He’s| kL 


got his things off.”"— Everybody's Magazine. 
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are presented. 


non-stropping razors. 
the AutoStrop Safety Razor. 


How does it save the blades ? 
expertly as the Head Barber. 


$6.50 up. 


Dealer loses nothing. 








Women’s Hats vs. Razor Blades 


USBANDS remonstrate with their wives when the milliner’s bills 


Wives should retaliate by pointing out to their 
husbands the foolish male habit of annually throwing away dozens of 
dollars in the purchase of packages of razor blades for their obsolete 
These extravagant men should be taught the economy of 


We will explain. 


That expert AutoStropping makes the blades last a long time, just as the Head 
Barber’s stropping makes his edge last through many shaves. 

And you do this AutoStropping as quickly and handily as the Head Barber be- 
cause you strop and shave without detaching the blade. 

And, moreover, this same AutoStropping makes the AutoStrop blades shave 
precisely like the Head Barber’s stropped edge. 

Standard AutoStrop set, including 12 blades and strop, costs $5. 
Price in Canada, same as in United States. 
If it does not justify every advertised claim do not hesitate to take it back. 
We look after him. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 346 5th Ave., New York; 400 Richmond 
St.,W., Toronto; 61 New Oxford St., London; Schleusenbriicke, No. 8, ne 






SAFETY Se oe 
RAZO 


It makes you able to strop as 


Combination sets 
Factories in both countries. 


Get an AutoStrop razor today. 














Pret age 
I 0h $9 fo 
- 3 c ing ws 
B So << » ED & 
THE “‘ NIAGARA’? CLIP GET A COPY OF 
Fun fo Marshall P. Wilder’ 
Double Gri Paper Cli NEW BOO: 
oupie Pp ape p one 2 9 
“Smiling "Round + t D 
NEAT AND AN OFFICE the World” 0 ays 
NECESSITY 


ATTRACTIVE 
; 100 in Each Box 


Sample Box lic, 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
‘* Largest Clip Makers in the World.”’ 














Write for a 
» Sample Cake 


For 2c, we’ll send 
you a sample of 


. JERGENS 
...Violet Glycerine Soap 


enough for a week. In_ this 
crystal clear soap, we have 
caught the vea/ fragrance of 
fresh violets. Write today for 
your sample. Address 


_ . The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Dept. 8, aries Grove Av. 
Cincinna‘ 










Just the book to keep you laughing. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, Hew York 

















A New Book 


LIVING WATERS 


or Rivers to the Ocean 
By Charles Brodie Patterson 


Author of ‘‘ Dominion re Peer 7? «* Will to 
Be Well,’’ ‘“Measure of a Man.’”’ 

The author seeks to pe that there are 
simple and direct ways for attaining every 
desire, end or purpose in life; that it is easier 
to be well and happy than the reverse; that 
it is easier to do right than to do wrong; that it 
is easier to cooperate with Eternal Law than 
to go against it. 12mo, cloth, 356 pages. 


$1.20 net; by mail; $1.28 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 





No metal can touch you 


OU know the 


objection to hav- 

ing metal touch your 
skin; especially in hot weather; 
makes a sore spot. We origi- 
nated the “No metal can 
touch you” idea; there are sev- 
eral imitations, but only one 


PARIS GARTER 


You want the best; no reason 
why you shouldn't have it; doesn’t 
cost any more. 


Ask your dealer which is best; 
if he doesn’t know, tell him. 


Price 25 and 50 cents 


A. Stein & Company, Makers 


Chicago 





MOORE’S 
THE ORIGINAL NON -LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
$2.50 AND UP 


When the pen point 

emerges from the ink 

reservoir, it is thor- 

oughly moist and ready 

to begin its work at once 

without the necessity of shaking. 

It writes continuously with an even flow of ink. 

It does not require ing. 

Itis easy to fill, simply remove the cap and drop in 
theink—no inky joints to unscrew. 

Made in the simplest manner of the fewest parts. 

Moore’s is a habit that you never get over. 

Every Moore Non - le carries the most 
unconditional guarantee. 

For Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN C0. 
dams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Ugents. 
168 DFVONSHIRE ST.. BOSTON. MASS, 
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That’s Him.—Mrs. Gotuam—“ This 
paper says a familiar face and form may be 
recognized at from 50 to 100 meters.” 
Mr. Gornam— Yes, I know; that’s 
the gas-man.”’"— Yonkers Statesman. 


A Hint.—“ Papa, is it necessary to whip 
me?” 

“You ought to know.” 

“Well, I sometimes think you don’t 
realize how little good it does me.”’—Life. 


Crusht.—He—‘‘I can trace my an- 
cestry back through nine generations.” 

SHe—‘‘ What else can you do?” 

Then he blinked, and looked at her as 
if he wondered how far he had dropt.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


A Clever Bunch.—Gaspe—‘‘ Why do 
these Mexican rebels always have a battle 
every Sunday afternoon? ”’ 

Steve—‘ They know how scarce news 
is on Monday’ morning.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


July 7.—The French General Gouraud, with 
3,000 men, defeats the Rogui of Sichtala, said 
to have been France’s most troublesome enemy 
in Morocco. 


July 8.—The Camorrist trial at Viterbo, Italy, 
results in the conviction of twenty-six men, 
the penalties varying from five to thirty years’ 
imprisonment; one of the prisoners tries to kill 
himself on hearing the verdict. 


July 9.—While seeking the bodies of thirty vic- 
tims of a mine explosion in England, fifty 
rsons, comprizing a rescue party, are killed 

y a second explosion. 


July 11.—General Monteagudo, commander-in- 
chief of the Cuban Government troops, for- 
mally turns over the government of the 
province of Oriente to the civil authorities, 
declaring that the revolution is over. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


July 5.—The Naval Appropriation Bill, carrying 
$133,000,000, and a provision for two battle- 
ships, is passed by the Senate. 


July 9.—Charles D. Hilles, President Taft’s 
secretary, is chosen chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, and will manage the 
President's campaign for reelection. 


July 11.—The State Department signs an extra- 
dition treaty with Honduras, pr Sor closing 
the last avenue of escape to criminals on the 
Western hemisphere. 


The House impeaches Judge Robert Arch- 
bald by a vote of 220 to 1, and appoints seven 
managers to appear before the Senate and 
demand his removal. 


GENERAL 


July 4.—Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, of Austin, 
‘Pexas, is elected president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in session at San 
Francisco. 


July 6.—The convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs refuses to indorse 
woman suffrage. 


July 7.—Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, suffragist 
leader of Denver, Colorado, dies in San Fran- 
cisco. 


The supporters of Colonel Roosevelt for the 
Presidency issue a call for a convention to be 
held in Chicago on August 5. 


July 8.—Thomas Taggart, of Indiana, member 
and formerly chairman, of the Democratic 
National Committee, resigns. 


July 10.—E. T. Fairchild, of Topeka, Kansas, is 
elected president of the National Educational 
Association, in convention at Chicago. 
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“JAKE” STAHL 


Manager of the 
Boston Red Sox, 
says: 

Gentlemen: ~—I 
want to get some 
more of your Silver 
Collars. Since first 
called to my notice 
I have worn them 
constantly. cer- 
tainly appreciate 
the buttonholes. 
You're right, they 
don’t tear out. — 

nd same size 
and style as before. 

Yours truly, 

GARLAND STAHL, 


Name of Collar 
Illustrated: 


WAUKOMIS 


Your Collar is the “High Light” of Y our Dress 
Dress as carefully and as expensively as you will, 
an ill-fitting collar will ruin the whole effect. 
Perfect style and fit cannot be had with button 
holes that quickly stretch or tear. 


Ide Shey 
@Collars®) 


In Canada, 3 for 50c 
are fortified with LINOCORD BUTTONHOLES 
that are easier to button, never stretch and don't 
tear out. Ample scarf space. : 
Prove this—they last longer in the laundry. 
Send for our Attractvie Style Book 
GEO. P. IDE & CO., 507 River Street, Troy, N.Y, 





ANTIQUES 


of all kinds—large stock of OLD CHINA; some fine 
OGANY FURN 


old MAH RNITURE; Copper, Brass, 
Pewter and old Cut Glass; old Blue Quilts; Colo 
English Prints; Old Mirrors; and Clocks. Many other 
Antiques. Catalog on request. 


Mrs. ADA M. ROBERTS, Box 91, 
WASHINGTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A Perplexing . 
Problem 


HE selection of the right school for 
a boy or girl is often a difficult task, 
Perhaps you are now trying to decide this 
important question. 
Would you not welcome assistance? 
Hundreds of parents who have turned to 
us for advice have found the proper school 
for their children. 
Every inquiry receives careful individual 
attention. 





If you will write, stating your needs fully, 
we will advise you to the best of our ability. 
It is essential that you mention the kind 
of school desired, location preferred, ahd 
price of tuition you are willing to pay. 
Address all inquiries to 


THE SCHOOL BUREAU 


Thefiterary Digest 


We regret that we are not equipped to give tt 
formation on positions as teachers. This services 
best rendered by a Teachers’ Agency. Readers desi 
ing information on scholarships, free tuition, ets 
can obtain the same most readily through their loca 
educational authorities. Most colleges and universe 
ties offer various opportunities for self support to 
deserving students. : 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHEKR’S EASY 
Fe crag 


In this col uestions concerning the correct use 
of words, the - Foak & seo ect malls Standerd Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“H. P. O.,”" Vale, Ore.—Among the books on 
xIchemy that will repay perusal are Gen. E. A. 
Hitchcock’ s ‘‘Remarks on Alchemy and the Al-! 
chemists”’ Michael Sendivogius’s ‘‘The New 
Light of Alchemy.” But possibly your needs are 
amply provided for by Dr. James Hastings’s ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.’’ There was 
issued in New York in 1891 ‘‘A Catalogue of 
Works on Alchemy and Chemistry Exhibited at 


THE LITERARY 





the Grolier Club.’’ A similar publication was 
issued in Glasgow in 1906. This was in two 
volumes, and comprized the works on alchemy, 
chemistry, and pharmaceutics in ,the library of 
James Young of Kelly. In 1894 A. E. Waite 
published, in London, two volumes on “The 
Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of Philippus 
Aureolus Theophrastus Bombast, of Hohenheim, 
called Paracelsus the Great.” 


‘‘ A. Se. H.,”” Tacoma, Wash.—The definition of 
sabotage you ask for was printed in THE LITERARY 
DicsEstT for June 15, 1912, page 1280. 

“R. E.L.,”’ San Francisco, Cal.—The line from 
Terence, ‘‘Te amare coepi perdite,”’ means ‘‘I be- 
gan to love thee desperately.”’ 

“J. T.S.,"’ Rosemary, N. C.—‘‘ Nobody what- 
soever’’ is equivalent to ‘‘no person whatsoever.”’ 
Here ‘‘whatsoever’’ is the formal and solemn 
form of whatever, and means ‘‘no matter who,’’ so 
that the original construction ‘‘nobody whatso- 
ever’’ may be interpreted as ‘‘no person what- 
ever,”’ or no matter who he or she may be. The 
term is not incorrect; its use is, however, limited. 

“R.P.C.,”’ Louisville, Ky.—The uses of ‘‘ will’’ 
in the sentences you cite, indicating, as they do, 
determination to achieve something, are quite 
correct. On this point kindly consult your 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, page 1644 and page 2373. 

“T, A. C.,”” Milwaukee, Wis.—Kindly read note 
on anonymous communications printed at the 
top of this column. Your questions would have 
had prompt attention had you observed the rule. 
The word violin is correctly pronounced in the 
United States vai’’o-lin’—‘‘ai”’ as in aisle, and ‘‘i”’ 
as in pin. There is in vogue, in England, the 
pronunciation vai’o-lin, in which the accent is 
put upon the first syllable. The proper name 
Godard is subject to the rules peculiar to these. 
Many English proper names are spelt one way 
and pronounced another. The name Godard, if 
derived from the Teutonic, would be ‘correctly 
pronounced in English god’dard —‘‘o”’’ as in not, 
and ‘‘a”’ as in sofa. If from the French, as its 
form here suggests, the pronunciation would be 
go’’dar’—‘‘o”’ as in no, and ‘‘a”’ as in dart. 








structo Luggage. 


Ordinary Luggage can, at the best, give you only ordinary service. 
Old-style trunk construction is not expected to long resist the 


steady strains of travel. 


Indestructo is a process by which trunks are made without a joint. 


Indestructo signalizes those sturdy built-in qualities that make for 
thousands and thousands of miles of sincere service. 


Indestructo means that your trunk is guaranteed for five long years 


of honest wear. 


Indestructo is your insurance that if your trunk does not 





DIGEST 


INDEstrUCTQ 
LUGGAGE 


You May Put Off the Indestructo Day 
While—but Sooner or Later, Your Search for 
Travel Comfort will lead you straight to Inde- 


good’’—you will get a new one free. 


You will not be fair to yourself or your pocket book if you buy a 


trunk that protects you less carefully. 


Don’t wait until some ordinary jolt plays “hare and hounds” 


your belongings. 


Write today for our Travel Book and learn more about the Inde- 


structo line. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO., 
320 Beicer STREET, 
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AUTO WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—A second hand automobile run- 
about. The two main requirements are that it 
must be in A-1 condition and oO price must 
beright. In paematie give make, age, equip- 
ment and price. ress Box 721, care The 
Literary Digest. 





REAL ESTATE 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send eee ior tree report as to 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TOINVENT, with vaiuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent iree. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered ior one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us ren iree in World's 
Progress: sampie 


tre 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington. 





CUBAN SUGAR LAND 
Finest cane district Eastern Cuba. Splendid 
opportunity. Definite inquiries will brin 
personal answer. N.P, TURNER, Hote 
Camaguey, Camagiiey, Cuba. 





LITERARY NOTICES 





RIES U d nts mgt and SRORS StS. 
adaptable t ti t 
WANTED. Aateus Se ao ee 
KinEMACOLOR CoMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. C, 48th St, and B’way, New York City 


WHAT KIND OF DOG 


Jo you want? We will gladly furnish in- 
formation as to where dogs of various breeds 

may be purchased. Address Mgr, Kennel 
Directory, Literary Digest. 











Salesmen making small towns, just what you 
want for pocket sideline. “* Something new, 
snappy and catchy.” Quick shipments, 
prompt commissions. State territory covered. 
Write for order book to-day. Burd Mfg. Co., 

212 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 


DO YOU WANT A 
POSITION? Nothing like 


going at it 
with good advice, given by one who 
kas placed hundreds of young men 
and women. Get his new book— 
‘How to Get a Position and How 
to Keep It.” Thoroughly up-to-date, 
sound and sensible. By mail 54cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New "York 














PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books, ‘“* What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents’’ and 112-p. Inventors’ Guide, Say 
Highest References. . E. VRO! MAN, 
Patent Lawyer, 806 F, Washington, D, C 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


MAKE YOUR OLD CAR LIKENEWAT 
EXTREME sees LOW COST—EVERY- 
i o $ of original cost. 

baal. Fa Runabout, Racing. 

$75 to roy Worth from $400 to 

22.50— Regularly $75 to $1: 25. 

lds (brass) $9.50—Were $40. 








PATENTS that protect and pay.’ Books 
free. Highest References: best results. Send 
for list of Inventions Wanted. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 





IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free, 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 











topo Horns $7.50—Formerly $35. 

Meta] Tool Boxes $2.50—Were $10.00. 

Road Vulcanizers $2.50—Reg. $3.50. 

New ictoes 15 H. P. $95; regular price $250. 

P. $125: regular $400 

Tete assuming your own guarantee you 
can save 50% to 60%—or if you like we will 
give full guarantee and still save 35% to 
45% of list prices on the well known 
FRONTIER TIRE, a better shoe than 
which is gr on the market. Note the prices: 


28x3 -$ 9.00 fy $15.75 | 34x4 $18.75 
30x3 10.00 | 30x4 16.75 | 35x4 19.25 
= 13.75 32x4 17.75 —_ 24.00 
32x32 15.00 | 33x4 18.25 | 35x4$ 25.00 
All other sizes proportionate] low. 
Send for our “Tire Price Wrecker” and 


save money. Nomatter what you may require 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS in parts or the automobile complete. 


in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 


Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 


on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 


Write for Catalog 125. ‘Typewriter Emporium | CHICAGO - 


(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


} to # Mfrs. prices 
(many less)—Rented anywhere, applying rent 


Write us and save from 25% to 75%. 
TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE CO. 
Largest Dealers in the world in 
eutomoetile and i. accessories 
' | NEWYORK 1710-1718 Broadway 
- - 1210- 1212 Michigan Ave. 
' KANSAS CITY 1820 Grand Avenue 





(] For Safer “~ 
and Longer “= «S™*=" 
Ys Service and Shorter Tire Bills— 
Equip your car with 
PENNSYLVANIA 


VACUUM CUP 


Tires 


Besides being guaranteed positively for 4,000 miles’ 
actual service, these tires have extra natural and struc. 
tural capacity for resisting wear. 

- | ie Pies xg of ~ rubber, ne ogee pi of 
é Bei, |_| radiating the friction heat generated on hard, dry roads, 

Men who are ani ~— | the extra thickness of the tread and rubber knobs—all 
experts in economizing time and ari ~~: | combine to yield the long mileage service upon which 


s Ee <i *| | our guarantee is based. 
developing efficiency generally choose Further, Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires are guar- 


sie =~ | | anteed not to skid on wet or greasy pavements. Failure 
the 20th Century Limited to fulfil this claim means price refunded. Give these — 
It not only sa luable busi d b i 1 mee 
tunity for gpsessccinet cen tae “ee ad ad ‘the “Wate wi MAMIA DIMERS DD, a 
ss en route, an e ater 
Level Route’’ insures a perfect night’s rest. PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. ,Jeannette,Pa 


Reorganized February 1, 1910 


See AAI Ale RSS AAI ACB tS CREB BIE 


» : BRANCHES 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave.; Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave.3 4 
e 
Detroit, 254 Jefferson Ave.; Minneapolis, 34 So. Eighth St.; 
Lv. New York 4.00 p.m. Lv. Chicago 2.30 p.m. Keusas’ Clty, 514 East 15th St.; Cleveland, 1837 Euelid y 


‘ Lv. Boston 1.30 p.m. Ar. Boston 11.50 a.m. Ave.; PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. of New York, 


New York City, 1700 Broadway; PENNSYLVANIA 


Mission St.; Los Angeles, 930 8, Main St, 
An Independent (ompany with an g 


STAVROS) ‘The Train .- gus 
CENTRAL That Saves a 


Ar. Chicago $ 8.55 a.m. Ar. New York 9.25 a.m. , RUBBER CO. of California—San Franeiseo,5124 g 


Business Day’’ 


LINES 


























See Foreign 


) EUROPE ||[Arounp»Wortp 


110 DAYS 

wy = DAY INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL S S CL ELAND 
y- fs ATION ayes if ‘ owe 
1 vA For individuals, families, and private foot Mow Yoan 

CRUISE akg providing Seeger ere notels, z 

2 x ocal guides, excursions, sightseeing, etc. i : 
Berth and Meals included (First Cabin) * ITINERARIES arranged to meet in- 
To Halifax, Nova Scotia, and dividual requirements. Starting any day. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, via 


Send for Programme 271 
RED CROSS LINE}]|| THos. COOK & SON 
You cannot spend a more delightful and 


245 B . “ test 
interesting summer vacation than by tak- 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 
ing this grand cruise to the cool North. Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques are 
As truly foreign as atrip to Europe, and Good All Over the World 
costing much less. The splendid, new, 
large tourist steamships ‘‘Stephano” and 


*Florizel” offerevery modern equipment PENNSYLVANIA 
for safety and comfort. No hotel bills. 


You live onthe ship. 7daysat sea. 5days 
in port. Splendid cuisine. Orchestra. EDFORD SPRING a —— <= OELRICHS & CO., GEN. AGENTS. 
Send for handsome Illustrated Catalog 71 (PENNA.) 5 Broaoway, N.Y. 
BOWRING COMPANY ,17Battery Place, NewYork - % Awe d H. CLAUSSENIUS & CO. 
HOTEL A482? BATHS eri ALLOWAY & CHAMPION, _ 
eee 42 LLE, SAN FRANC! 
Famous pleasure and health resort — 1200 rey 3 ‘ aout NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS} 
feet above sea level. An establishment afford- aaa 
Round-the-W orld ing every comfort and diversion both indoor LIVER rN) 
and outdoor. Climate is wonderfully invig- 
Westbound Sept. 20. Eastbound Oct. 5, }] orating. Particular attention to Auto Tour- “The Best in Travel" 
Nov. 16. Southbound Jan. 7, 1913 ists. Estate covers 3000 acres of mountains. 


-” ents tours de ee CRUE 
SOUTH AMERICA NEW YORK luxe. Westward Sept. 14; Eastward ORI ENT FEB. 13, 1918. 
Complete Tours Oct. 20, Feb. 1 and 20 - 16. 


i ; CT Th 1H ‘ 71 days, $400 up, by new Cunarder “Lae 
Small Parties. Most Efficient Service PROSPE HOUSE, Shelter Sslent Coliver Method—The Best of Everything | ¢(j°": shore trips, hatale, etc., includ 4 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Delightful Climate. Golf, Tennis, Yachting, Send for announcements. FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New ; 
Boston, New York. Philadelphia Bathing, Garage. Write for Booklet 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


eee 1913 
: A! 







































































